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6 hours 55 minutes to Europe 


Willi ilu* nnl i>f siminiiT lii’jjim !• uvopt's 
iiKisi licMUiiful I lie Miiiiiiu’r 

crowds arc K'*"*'- -i xioic colorliil litiic 
Ix'j’jns al a more Icistiicli pace. I ins 
i.in he lour year to visit the (aiiiiiiieiil. 
and lhi\ f'nil is llie perfect time. 

lodai. I'Uiopc is well wiiliiti the 


limits of 2 iveeWs' laiatioii time ami the 
aveia.i;e i.ic at inn hudc’et. Miroad, prices 
aie (;eiieialli reduced lor l ull. \tid with 
Pan \m [et (!li|ipei-*e(oiioiiii-< lass serv- 
ice. .Sew Milk to lailldoii is onlv N27L’ 
one wav. loiiiid trip. Pan \iii 

je ts arc laslesi to 1 mope and oiler llie 


Olds seiviie to Paris and Rome as v\eU. 

Ill addition loeionoiiiv c l.iss. Pan Sin’s 
lU Uwv l‘ir\iilnil -Spfi ini sen ice is avail- 
.dile on even lli^lit. Fot resenailoiis. 
c.dl vour Ii.ivel Sjient or .inv o| Pan 
Sin's III ollices in the I niied Suites and 

( ian.ld.l- •Tr»lr-M*r*,ft<-c V r-.l-al.on. 



World's 

Most Experienced 
Airline 


A9/t Am Jet cappers.. -wor/d’s fastest aiHiners...the only economy-class Jet service - 
the only Jets to all three London, Paris and Pome 


Have these 6.F.Goodrich truck tires 
traveled 100,000...150,000...200,000 miles? 



CONTEST HINT; This has been called "The lOO.OOO-mile" 
fire. I he user ot these Ttattion Express tires (size 10.00-201, a 
lar^e freight operator, drove these all nylon tires ten hours i day 
for five days a week in all kinds of weather, on all types ul roads. 



CONTEST HINT: This is the ori/;inal equipment tire on 
many new trucks. These Power Express Tubeless tires 'size- 
8-19.5) travel almost 100 miles per day making stop-and-jto 
deliveries. This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 
and winter. 


Make your estimate and win a 
THUNDERBIRD or 
CORVETTE 

or one of 310 other prizes 

G urivS the combineii mileage on the two B.r.Cioodrich truck 
tires pictured here and you can win one ot 31 1 prizes. 

Simply add your estimate of the mileage on the Traction Fixpress 
lire above to the estimated mileage on the Power Express Tubeless 
tire below- for your entry. The closest estimate to the nearest tenth 
ot a mile w ins. 

These user reports will help you make your estimate. 

Consolidated Petroleum Corp., Oshkosh, Wisconsin ' All-Nylon 
Traction Express tires rolled 165.000 miles without ever being «)f} 
the w liceis." 

Brown's Bakery, Defiance, Ohio . . . 'We obtain over 35.(K>() miles 
on the original tread of our Power Expre.ss Tubeless tires, in addition 
to reducing road delays caused by punctures by 20 per cent. " 

Your B. E-Goodrich Smileage dealer is listed under Tires in tlie 
Yellow Pages of your phone book H F-Ci»<‘iiricl) Tire Company, A 
Dittison of The B.EGouJrich Company, Akron IH. Ohio. 


Here's all you do! Anyone who owns a truck or is employed in a 
transpurcation activity in a company operating trucks is eligible. 

Visit your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer for entry blanks and com- 
plete details. There's nothing to write, ninliing to buy. Just make 
an estimate of the combined mileage of these two tires. 

YOU CAN WIN . . .Ul Prize - YOUR CHOICf OF A 1939 THUNDER- 
BIRD OR CORVETTE • 2n<l Through lllh Pritat — MOTOROLA 
PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS • 12th Through 6Ul Prizes — MOTOROLA 
TRANSISTOR RADIOS • 62nd Through 16Ut Prizes- WATCH CUFF 
LINK SETS • 162nd Through Sllth Prizes- CIGARETTE LIGHTERS 


Specify B.F.Goodrich (ires when ordering new equipment 



B.F.Goodrich truck tires 
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Voirll Lik(‘ This i\eM Modern 


liiderwear 



Jockeq 

BRAND 

SKANTS brief 

...for thal -SI.IM-IRIM, comfortable lo<ik! 

Ileir > till- iin)>l nt and prurtii al nu'iiV iitiib'rwear 

>l\lf -iiicc (loofHTS iiiMMited tli<' J(i< k«’\ luiff I bKWTS 
ai (• liikiiii-i'ul. tailored nf 100' '< stretch N \ loii that molds 
(ii \i>iir l)oil\. hsjK-eiall\ (iesifjiied for li*d:i\'s lean 
sis le». SK VM S ln-lp \iiu hmk Iriumu'i -aeUialK feel 
sliiiiinerl (jil liij'h on tlu-sich-'. loss at the ssaisl. SKANTS 
|irii\ iile mavinuini fieedoin uf nioseiiieiit » ith iniiiiimim 
eoseram". rh>"»se s cmr- in ssliiU- nr Irniii a sch-elinn 
nt < ninr- \ tesl. Mack, nuii/e. li;.‘lil Mue. lif-'ht fires >. 

1 1 \ SK \NTS. Vm's e lies ei kiinss n such ci'infntTl 


Jockei/ underwear 

fashioned bV (he house of 




'CQfd i iKCOmGOl’i: 


I STKATRII .fuiu IS, lisr 


AniirUit ColiKfum ^ 



BHs«'h8]l crowds in Los Anttc- 
Iw’ huge Coliseum run big 
(sec pages ti4 anil 65 for a twii> 
page color |)ortrait of jilenty 
of }>ciiplc> and talkative (read 
Jim Murray's story, page 67'. 

f'hnlngriiph hp Jnhn Hrpnin 


\'ex( week 


^ Ingemar Johansson is the 
beguiling young Sweile who 
has a plan lu win the world's 
heavyweight title. Artist Rob- 
ert Riger illustrates the plan, 
and Martin Kane judges it. 


^ Tex Maule went out on a 
limb when he preilicted a Kan- 
sa-s win in the NCAA track 
championshi|M. The meet's 
this weekend, and we'll see 
how right or wrong Tex was. 


► report on this week's 
oSIlh U.S. (Ipen golf cham|>i- 
onship ot Winged Koot in New 
York who won the tourna- 
ment and jlLst how he did 
it - by Herbert Warren W'ind. 


SPORT' IixusTRArao puMinhi-d 
wwkly hy TIMK. Inc., MCI So. 
Michigan Avc.. C'hicagci 11. Ill 
This imue is imb'ishi-cT in a Sa- 
tionai. Kastern. Midweal. West 
roast and Southern edition. Si>c- 
ond-clasB postagi' paid at Chlmgo, 
111. and at additional mailing u(- 
6n«. SuliscripLiimi I.' .S. & t'anada 
*7. 50 one year. 
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The Triumph TR-3 scamf>erH up and dou n the mean- 
est mountain road without getting winded. 

Why? 

Because its engine, steering, suspension and disc 
l)rakes are designed for ear-killing European road 
competition. (The TR'3 has taken first in cla.ss in 
virtually every Eviropean rally for five years.) 

Those of you interested in the Triumph TR-3’s 


less strenuous virtues will like the economy (count 
on up to .35 miles per gallon), the orthopedically de- 
signed seats and the fun. All of them are .standard 
equipment. 

Drive a TR-3. It handles so easily, your wife will 
want to kiK'p it for herself. And, bo.st of all, it costs 
$.500 less than any comparable sports car. 

Now’s the time for Triumph. Why wait? 


tr-3 

ONLY 62675* 



.Slan<!Hrd-Triiiniph Motor (Nmipany, Inr. 

174.5 Jiromlvrity, N«-w York 19 


•At U S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or Iwal taxes-slijthlly higher W'est Cofist. 


Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 

1. DISC nil.yKF.S Sinniinril equi[)nu-nt on front wheels, nntxiinuni 
ItrakiriR ellit-iency. 

2. IU!>f cr KAYi7.\K KKI horsejKjvuT; 110 niph to() s(>ei.-<l: nnvIiTfl- 
tion: O-.^O in S sot ond.s. 

3. /{.■if'/fi/C CU’TCH Heavy duly, woven linine Kiv<..i longer life. 

4. F.XH.-\l!ST SY.STHM 2 straight lhroogh nuilJhT.s relieve limk 
[iressure, im rease engine ediejenry- 

6. i'UA.MF UiBi<l"X"lyi>cforstatiilily.fullyru!ilprtKife<lSheHieUtslefl, 
6- CFA/i/UiX 4-sppc<J, short throw. synchromesh in ■Jnil. ar«l nnci top. 
OPTIONAL FXTIiAS Overdrive, hard top. rear st-iil. wire wheels, 
white walls, and others (ask your denier). 

SERVICE. Dealers in every state— over 700 in all- 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


ASSISTAN'T MANA' 





WUITKKIIKI’OIITKKS 


Honor Filzpntrirk 



FOITOKIAL ASSISTANTS 

ADMINISTRATIVK ASSISTANT 
MHur."o,. lUrrii 

CUiillCrTHiN 

I.AVOI’T 

iiSr — 

(•.s. & KoltFIGN Bt'RKArs 






Now, wake to 
rich Zenith tone 
when you travel 


ith Transistor clock radio. Nix-k-i iricuulli l tuM <|i <l 
I umi vuu '’an I'nrry it jiiiywiiiTi-. Ua.' l<iii 


Huyal 8.31). ..lily S8.3.)X)». 


L' in vvliiic aii«l smart (w 


ZENITH. 
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The new Pinin Farina styled 

AUSTIN 




. to the jauntiest Httte sedan of them all! 


P.O.E. (Includes Healer) 


THE GAYEST, ROOMIEST, LIVELIEST ECONOMY SEDAN EVER! 
No iloubi .ihoiil It. I ht’ new .Austin .A4(l is a wonilerlully differ- 
ent tar. Brilliant, continental styling by Italy's famous I’inin 
Farina is combined w iih BMC precision engineering in a happy 
marriage of good looks and good sense. Your BMC dealer will 
be glad to show you how the gay. new .A4(l will tit into your 
way of lilc like nothing else on wheels. .See him today! 


• 12 month warranty ... a sure sign of quality. 

• Better than 40 miles per gallon of gas. 

• Sports car agility and ease of handling. 

• Generous headroom and legroom, front and rear. 

• Folding rear seat to take outsize loads. 

• Picture window visibility all around. 



AUSTIN You can depend on it. 

Tsc re»t liifge' Pin,fi Phut,* AustiB *56 * UtiO' teohs ■* »l»i> non IhtemuS BMC 

A { ' THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION. LTD.. mBk. fS rl Ausl n-Hcaif->, AusI ", MG . M< '< s ana «•'• > , n’S. 

Repreaenteo m tne umtea States by mambrO auTomOTVE CORP.. Deni. C, S7 W, 57th St., New Yarn 19. N v. 

Sold and serviced Dy a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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JSKlBTS 11.1.1'STKATEP Ji 


I. I»if 



Extra liancls assure extra luxui*ies 



Not two, but three alert stewardesses assure you of every attention in the brief span 
of a Delta Royal Service Might. So linger over your luncheon or dinner with its com- 
plimentary champagne and choice of entree {tenderloin steak to order. Rock Cornish hen, 
or seafood on appropriate days). There's also music by Muzak, fast baggage handling 
and beverage service for the discerning passengers who specify these luxurious flight.s. 



SIHIKT.-* 


I.I.I'STKATPn JinrtS.liSf Ml 



For a family 
that really en|oys 
active sports, 
there's nothing quite like a 
vacation at The Homestead. 

A golfer has a choice of the 
excellent course at the hotel — 
or “The Cascades,” one of 
the world's best courses, 
a few miles away. 

A tennis player finds himself 
on perfectly groomed, 
fast -drying courts. 

A rider has fine mounts and 
several hundred miles of scenic, 
mapperl trails to follow. 



Wril« or tvlepKoo* for ceiorvotieni or da'atled 
Information. Special bookicii deicnbe our 
foolihet for golf; tennii; tiding ond dciiring; 
and Sthing, ihooting end hiking. 


For .sheet shooters and 
fi.shermen the story is similar: 
your favorite sport under 
ideal conditions. 

For everyone; indoor and 
outdoor pools, beautiful 
scenery, superb service, and 
the delightful accommodations 
of a magnificent resort. 


HOMESTEAD 



Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 


THE auESTtON: Which race would you. rather win, the Kentucky 
Derby or the Belmont ? 


JOHN A. MORRIS 

aunnl of TruMx^, 

\ yua 

Vi If York 


Till- Bcltii'int, bci'iius*- 1 ' miles is a b<-tter 
lest Ilf 11 Thiirmighbred. The race is <il<!er 
ami has niDre color and liackground. 
Ruthless, owned by niy greai-grandfa- 
iher, won the first Belmont in IktiT. Later 
at Morri-s Park my father and uncle won 
it with Bowling Brook in ]k9.>. 


HIRSCH JACOBS 

Triliiiir iiiiil jiiirhitr In 
li I'l hi T’.l (ii'oh.i tihMis 
S/HirkK, Mil. iind 
Kin nliili , I'uUf. 

1 would like to win cither oiie. Biifh arc 
equally importanl to breeders ami own- 
ers of stables. I’erhafis the Kentucky 
Derby has more c<dor, coming so early in 
the season. By the time we get to the 
Belmont, the hor.ses are beginning to tire 
an<l are not at their best at IH niilc.s. 





If I ha<l lived years ago, I would rather 
have Won the Belmont than any race in 
the world. But today there is a lot more 
glory and firofii in winning the Keiiliicky 
Derby. Kven so, I'm sorry that I don’t 
have a horse ready for lhi< weekeml's 
B'-lmonl, which I love. .Mayiie next year. 


MRS. CHARLES S. 
PATSON 

('iMiifiuT, (Imiitrrf 

.sViifi/i 

Miuihii.<K,l, X.Y- 

I'm tempted to say the Kentucky Derby, 
because the la.st Derby tin- (ireentree 
Stable Won was in 11*42. I wasn’t there 
lieeuuse of the wartime resiriclioii on 
travel. .Aotnally I'd rather win the Ib-I 
monl. It’s loo dilliciili lo gel a liorsi- 
ready for the Derliy, run early in May, 




The Belmont, which, becaus,. t,t Us dis- 
tinguishetl history and great age. is 
known to eminent sportsmen as .Ameri- 
ca's premier horse race, The 1 ' .^-mile clas- 
sic distance is a truer lest of a hor.si- than 
the Derby I 's. That’s why Belmont win- 
ners have been the better stud.s. 



The Kentucky Derby. There’s no ques- 
tion it is the greatest .American race. It 
has enormous prestige aiui is covered by 
newspapers around the world. The win- 
ner of the Derby is immediately eslub- 
lished as a valuable sire. .My seconti choice 
is the I'reakness and thirii, the Belnuint. 
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''I married a Schweppesman" 


A tJovK you SHE A<linah Wliilcheail. known on 
• tlirec or ftiur contiiunits ns “Toniniie.” Wife to 
(^ommaiKlcr Whiteheail, wlio first brought 
Seliweppes Tonic to lltcsc thirsty shores. 

‘T’Mwanl walks, talks, breatlies Schweppes,” says 
the tlevote<l Toniniie, ’‘uiul more power to him! Home 
in Kngland we're all weaned on the stuff.” 

In over a century noboily has been able to copy 


Schweppes flavor. \ curiously refreshing flavor that 
comes fnun English ingredients. .\nd only Sehweppe-s 
gives a Gin-and-Totiie Schireiiperrcscence. Tiny bub- 
bles that last the whole drink through. 

Of cour.se, Schweppes will cost you a few cents 
more than domestic sulistitutes. Hut as 'lommic 
Whitehead .says: “The real stuff always costs more.'* 
You can see why tlie (Commander married her. 


SCiiWKi’PEs: "Oubj « Jew ceutjs dijjereuce in [rrice . . . but a priceless di^erence in taste! 


Spin- Casting Tips from the World's Champion 


Johnny Dieckman holds 10 amateur 
and 7 professional titles of the National 
Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs. He holds 6 of the lA world titles 
sponsored by the International 
Casting Federation at Kiel, Germany. 
Never before has one man held so 
many records at one time. 


On these pages, Johnny Dieckman shows you the cham- 
pionship technique that makes spin-casting easy to learn. 
Each step is illustrated . . . and can be mastered by anyone. 

However, to get the maximum pleasure and exciiment 
out of spin-casting. Johnny Dieckman feels that you must 
have both good casting form and top-quality fishing 
tackle. Johnny Dieckman uses and recommends the 
Garcia-Abu-Matic, the Garcia-Companion Rod and Garcia- 
Platyl Monofilanient Line. Get your family or fishing friends 
together. With Johnny Dieckman’s instructions, help each 
otherimprove lechniqueand enjoy more spin -casting thrills. 



3.LINE UP TARGET... 

with your eyes and rod. 
Both the up strokes 
and the down strokes 
should follow a vertical 
line. “Slice” the target 
with your rod. 


4. ROD ACTION... 

The rod tip is spring 
loaded during the back cast. The 
rod will cast the lure as the tip 
straightens out. As the rod approaches 
the straightening point , remove 
your thumb from the trigger. The lure 
will shoot forward to the target. 


5. TH E CAST . . . Forearm and rod form straight line 
at right angle to upper arm. Upper arm close but not pressed 
against body. Begin cast by bringing hand up to eye 
level . . . without pause bring rod forward with a smooth 
crisp chopping motion, Some wrist action is proper 
—but get arm action right and wrist action xvill follow. 
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1. GET READY... Reel lure to within six inches of rod tip. 
Hold down push button with the thumb. This action disen- 
gages pick-up mechanism and holds the line during the 
cast. Hold reel with handle up . . . with your knuckles on 
top. This comfortable grip leads to accurate, easy casting. 


2. TIMING. ..As the rod comes forward release line by re- 
moving the thumb from the trigger button. Although the 
thumb is fully removed in illustration-only a reduction in 
thumb pressure is generally all that is needed. Practice 
short casts. Accuracy is more important than distance. 



6. ADJUSTING THE DRAG ... The star drag on Garcia 
Abu-Matic regulates the amount of pull necessary to take 
out line. Tighten it by turning clockwise. The setting should 
always be below the breaking point of the line. Once it's 
set. leave it set. Experience will determine exact setting. 


7. SYNCH RO'DRAG... exclusive feature of Garcia Abu 
Matic, provides a means for reducing drag setting by turn 
ing handle one quarter turn backwards. Turn handle for 
ward again and original star drag setting is again in effect 
Always adjust star drag with handle in forward position 


^®^BU-MATIC 



THE GARCIA CORPORATION. ..268 


The World's Finest Spin-Casting Reel 

Whether you are a first time fisherman or a veteran angler . . . 
here is a reel that offers more perfection, more features, more 
dependability than any other spin-casting reel. 

Not only do you get all the advantages of a smooth, power- 
ful star drag-you also get the exclusive fish-saving Synchro 
Drag. When a big strike comes ... a reverse turn of the handle 
permits you to adjust to exactly the right amount of tension— 
instantly-to set the hook and keep the line tight. 

Your Garcia Abu-Matic Reel comes equipped with 125 yds. 
of Garcia-Platyl 8 lb. test Monofilament line . . . with the last 
10 yds. colored red to signal end of line. Saves fish-saves line. 

Yes the Garcia Abu-Matic has more advanced features than 
any other spin-casting reel-wearproof tungsten carbide line 
pick-up-hard chromed stainless steel winding cup and line ori- 
fice-non-twist line pick-up on stationary spool— finger-formed 
release trigger— completely anodized against corrosion. Insist 
on the finest. insist on the Garcia Abu-Matic Spin-Casting Reel. 

76 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK 10. N Y. 
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DuBOUCHETT 


Cordials 

Delifihtfiil after dinner. . . 
delicious any time! 



Choose from 27 deticious 
popularly priced 
DuBouchett Cordials 

CRKMK n ULACK. 
DE CACAO! I ] BERRY 
6(1 proof 'tt'^ 70 proof 


(doo'hoo-shay) 



MANY. BLANC * CO.. SCHENLEY. PA. 




CARTAN 


TRAVEL 


I □ JAMAICA HOLIDAY — Choire o! 

hotels. sight.seeinR programs— pre-t»r» 

I rnoKcd for inclcpendcnt care-free travel. 

6. 7. 10 or more days in .lamaica — 
— daily to December 15. Inc ludes air fare 
p from ^liami . . . from $148 

• □ CALIFORNIA “GOLD MINE" 

I .San Diego. Tijuana. k.4isneyiand. I.O.S 
Angeles. Yosemite optional, San Fran- 
■ (Tsco Chinatown. Calilornia Zephyr. 14 
* days — May-Ocl. Escorted . . . from $269. 

I 100's OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 


Irarel it iti , . . Stulh, Nsfth, fjst or Writ 



n WtXtCO FIESTA — Continental | 
Hilton — Mexico City. Caleta-Acapulco, 
Taxco. Ixtapan. (Cuernavaca— Pyramids. ■ 
English speaking driver-guides, All ■ 
meals outside Mexico City. 10 days — _ 
leave daily. Air fare extra . . . from $147. g 


□ EUROPE “STARIINER SPECIAL" - 

France. Holland, Belgium, (lermany. 
Switzerland. Italy. 16 and 2.7 day air 
ETuises— 15 dcparlurea. Attractive exten- 
sions. From New York . . , from $861. 


CARTAN TRAVEL, 108 N. Sloia. Chicago 2 ^ 


A PROUD NAME . . . 
ALREADY OLD WHEN 
FRANCE WAS YOUNG 

COGNAC POLIGNAC bears 
a royal name, famous 
since Ihe Crusades . . . 
a name which today 
signifies the only cognac 
whose superb quality 
is entirely conttolled by 
the world-renowned 
Cognac Cooperative of 
France. Discover Cognac 
Polignac for yourself . . . 
serve it with pride. 


10 eSQQF COCHLC, IHPOtUQ IIQM COCNtC. «LHCl IT OUMIS 4 HUNU1. ■ 



r. iKPoauis or cnimncni Mttcui 


HOTBOX rindixurd 



CHARLES COHEN 

Owiirr, ('harfran SitihU 
mill ('roftu Admiral 
.Uiumr Hriick 


The Kentucky Derby. From u breeder's 
point of view, a Derby winner gels lots 
more publicity than a Belmont winner. 
Consei{uentIy, he's a much more valuable 
stallion. Ask any jockey that nuestion, 
and he'll tell you the Derby is lop.s. 


FRANK C. RAND JR. 

Ou tier, Frank 
Hand t^fubtr 
Santa Fe, jV. Mcx. 



The Derby, the must glamorous horse 
race on thi.s side of the .Atlantic and the 
event for which American racing is b«-st 
known. It's comparable to the Kpsom 
Derby in pre.stige and newspaper ctiver- 
age throughout the world. 

MRS. FRANK C. 
RAND JR. 

Owner Ilf .Adrli L. Hand 
Slahh and race harxi 
Clem 

.Sdiipi Ft', S. Mer. 

I disagree violently with my hu.sbiin«l. 
The best horse win.s the Belmont, but 
there’s a lot of luck in the Derby, like Na- 
tive Dancer being bumped out of stride, 
Gallant .Man losing when his jockey stood 
up too soon and this year's bumping duel. 




HARRY O. 
FRELINGHUVSEN 

Owner, .)Irrryhrook 
Farm 

Far Hills, SJ. 


The Belmont. I like the di.siunce. It’s the 
clH.ssic race rather than a circus buildup. 
You can really gel 3-year-E)lds to their 
peak for the Belmont. I have never won 
either, but I would compromise for the 
Kentucky Derby. 


JACK AMIEL 

lirstauratruT and 
(J«'»irr, Iterhy winner 
Caiint Turf 
Paris, Ky. and 
\fw Fort 

The Kentucky Derby. Once you win the 
Derby, every olner race is.secon<lary. The 
importance of any race determines its 
new.spaper and magazine coverage. Ten 
times a-s much is written about the Run 
for the Roses as any other horse race. 



.T'STXATW . 
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ll<‘ ihiiiks llicn' an* no n n i ni|)oi'laiit jobs 




It's no triik at all for AtiKTiiaiis loHav 
to (lUi-prodtii (' tlii-ii ^r,lnct^aIlK‘l^ iiicliis* 
irially and still li.isr time left for lcisiir<-. 

“Now HiailiiiifS and n<’%v U'clmicjiios 
have tnade this |H)Ssiblc. 

■’Yet I wotidcrifwraicn'i losintfihc |)i idi* 
of at hievcinrm (iiandpu used to have in 
Ills joi). 

"WV unttinuc to Iuuk- ihiil the luimdiv 
man tvill sl■^^ tin- Imitoit bat k on otii 
shirt and the (irodtii tint, lint' wtiikt-i will 
take .1 iiiTStjnal inteirsi in the linishftl 
priKhu t. 

"And all tot) often we'ir dis.i])()oinicil. 

“I urant son that, in an age of spet iali- 
/alion. few ot tis do oiii ii>b single- 
liandedly any move. Ihii the mmpleied 
|;rodiiet or ser\he is still otily as good as 
tjiir pat t r>f it. 

I'liat’s why whalevei yoitr rontribii- 
tion in .01 indnsinal mx iety like oiiis 
thfu ate nu U’liwl'uthiiil 


Ciliarlie Miller is Sii|MTvisor of Wage 
and Salars Adniinistralion in otir Indus- 
trial Relations department. 

Mis einnnients. we ihhik. are penineiii. 
l or here .it I nion Oil. we l!> Itj help 
eveis emplovee tindersiand the impoi- 
lante ot his job to llie « oin]j.in\ and Uj 
his fellow workers. 

II eaih of ns irali/ed this, think ]ii>w 
iniM h lK.*ttei all of ii.s wtnild Ire seised. 

sofK touxoNis iNVtrtn. ('hiiimiKi «/ 

thf <hl I (Ill Crnlr,. 

I.in Angtln 17, (.'ii/ijiirniii. 



Lnion Oil Conipain OF CALII-OKM A 

M\-M i-'vcTt (»K K«A VI. Tnrnr>. iiik vMv/.iNt; ft kim.k vunoit mi. 


iilXIKTS n.I.l'.STKATKD Jwllr l.t. tllS» 
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Uob llichardu^ Dirvctor, U'hralica SporU Fnlrration 



Bob Richards says: 

WIN an Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool 
in WHEATIES 
LUCKY DRAWINGS! 


A total of 
1215 prizes! 
405 in each 
drawing! 



l«t Prixe—'I’he I’enthouse III, 16' x 32' Esther Williams Tool with 
spacious suntU'cks, Solaruof enclosed, and heated for year round swim- 
ming fun, constructed with prime redwood, structural steel and enduring 
vinyl poolskin. 


SrollTH IU.I'>ltRATEt> lest 


H 




400-4th Prizes of inflatable aquatic air mattresses. 
Fun for all the family’. 


Esther Williams Swimming Pools come complete 
with filtration system, stainless steel ladder, 
underwater light, and all accessory equipment. 


There's a drawing with a complete set of prizes 
for each of three Wheaties handy sizesf 

.Vo jingles to nri(c—no boxtops to mail! Three sixf>s of 
Wheaties— Regular, Large, and Family Economy Sixe 
—each has its own drawing. Enter today! Enter all 
three! Rules on side panel of specially marked Wheaties 
packages. Or write for rules to General Mills, Inc., 
Dept. 6, fi2:i Marquette.\ve., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

Suliji-rl (i> SlaU- and loral lu«ra. 


2 nd Prize - The Penthouse II, 16' x d2' Esther 
Williams Pool, for family swimming and diving en- 
joyment in privacy, with many safety features. 


3-3rd Prizes — The Penthouse I. 16' x 20' 
X perfect for all family swimming and 

recreation, can be dismantled and taken with 
you if you move. 


rs, msi 
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Have a Ciimlet made with 


D) 

I 


'ses 


1 




L 


.Cl 


a 


Making the Gimlet: 3 or 4 parts gin or vodka to 1 part Rose’s Lime Juice. Serve over ice in either 
an old-fashioned or cocktail glass You'll find Rose's at food stores, package stores and restaurants. 




Q 0 \Miat to do when you suddenly 
® get tired of the same old gin and 
vodka drinks? 



T hk DOI.DIUMS which hav»‘ bv- 
culmf'd professional boxing in rc- 
oerit years have* had their inevitable 
elTeel on the reporting of the sport: 
the most important story on ring 
rctmpetition has oftetj seemed to lie 
the absence of competition. It Itas 
lieen that way before. .lack Johnson, 
for example, whn.se incredible career 
Finis Farr begins to climnicle in this 
i-ssue, so dominated his division that 
opposition was hard to come liy. 
Floyel Patterson is up against the 
same problem. Fortunately, today 
the solution is a matter of merit and 
not of color. Unfortunately, today 
the boxing beat is sometimes a better 
place for antitrust specialists than 
sports reporters. 

SfOKTS ll.l.fSTKATKii, ot course, 
has done more than a fair sliare of 
reporting on the sport’s nonsporting 
phases, which have involved hiisiness 
dirty, curious or sometimes just in- 
scrutable. Our motive was the eon- 
viction that it was in boxing's best 
interests to do so and that this was 
the biggest news in lioxing at the 
time. There was always the hope that 
the news wouUl rt*sume its proper 
proportions and we could report it 
with emphasis on tlie <ir/ in the ring 
instead of the /iHsfiicss oulsitle it. 

The current flurry of world cham- 
pionship bouts in four difTerenl di- 
visions is encouraging. 

First interest naturally centers on 
Floyd Patterson’s fiftli defense of 
the heavyweight title, .\gain8t Swe- 
<len’s Ingemar Johansson he prob- 
ably faces, for the first time since he 
met Archie Moore, a fighter wlio ha.s 


COLLABOnATORS KANE AND RIGER 

a genuine cliance of defeating him. 

As a ftgliter, Johans.son, the Euro- 
pean champion, is an almost un- 
known nuanlily in the U.S. But the 
preview of the fight in next week’s 
issue should a<ld considerably to the 
known ijuantity. A collaboration of 
Associate Editor Martin Kane, who 
in January visited Johansson for 10 
days in Sweclen iSl. Jan. *201, and 
Artist Robert Riger, it includes four 
pages of drawings and analyzes Jo- 
han.sson’s opportunities for winning. 

Ba.sed on the characteristic moves 
of the two fighters, the drawings 
show how Johansson might be ex- 
pected to break tlirougir Patterson’s 
defense. They are an exceptional ex- 
ercise in scouting because they pro- 
ject in graphic action two fighters 
who have never met. 

But even better than that. I think, 
the preview is a boxing story in the 
center of the ring — where lioxing 
should always be but of late lias had 
such a hart! lime getting to be. 


I KNOW IT'S ■ 
LONGER OFF 
the tee 
— it’s got H.I.V.! 



“Hole after hole, round after round, ball 
after bali — l can count on the U. S. Royal 
Special to put more distance in my drives. 
This ball has H.I.V.— High Initial Velocity. 
It releases its power more quickly on impact, 
adds yards to any good golfer’s game. See 
how much longer it makes you off the tec!" 

U.S. ROYAL 



More winning golfers like Ken Venturi are 
playing it every day. Sold only at Pro Shops. 


United 
States 
Rubber 

ftockefelief Center, New York 20. N. Y. 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER Of GOLF 8AUS 




SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S.. CatiAds stid U.S. PosseMinnt. I yr. S7 .sn All oilier subscriptions. 1 yr. $10.00. 

SUBSCRIPTtON CORRESPONOENCe SPORTS ILLI’STRATtP, S40 N Miclllsan Avc . ChlrAKO II. III. 
Cliiiiiiie ul address re<iuirrs (liree weeks' notice. Please name niagaeine and furmsli address label from 
.1 rereiii issue, or state exactly how magazine is addressed. Include postal zone number. Change rroiiires 
old as well as new address 

EDITORIAL a AOVERTisiNA CORRESPONDENCE SPURTS tLLUSiRATLD, 9 Rockefeller Plaxa. N.V 20. N.Y. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS HUB. LIRE. FORTUNE. ARCHlIEt'rURAL FuRCM and HOUSE A HOMk. 
Chairman, Maurice T. Moore: President. Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice President for Publishing, 
Howard Black; Executive %'ice President and Treasurer. Charles 1. -Stillman: Vice President and Secretary, 
U. W. Brumbaugh: Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker. Bernard Barne.s, Clay Buckhnul. Arnold 
Carlson. Allen Grover. Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson. J. Edward king. James A. Lmen. Ralph D 
Paine Jr.. P. I. Prentice. Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comotroller and Assistant Secretary. John F. Harvey. 
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Best for beauty... 



best for glare! 


eyes the .'superb ^lare protection of 
Ray-Bun Sun (Hasses. And no 

wide selection of flattering fnime 

Rav-Ban lenses are 

ad-Hnd-polished-to.< 

: the harsh rays 


1 the sun- Try on ii 


Ojitical Co., Rochc.ster 2, N.V. 



SCOREBOARD 

-A roinidiip of the .'>p(trln i'?i/orMnj//ow of ihr iirck 
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faces in the crowd . . . 

SALLY MOOHE. IX, ihp 
pprky Californian wlio 
pxrilp<l Wiinl>Ic<|i>n 
when she won tirla’ 
title in liCiA, upheld 
r.S. pri'stigp in Nortli- 
i-rn tournament final 
at Oiilslmry, Knjtluml. 
upHPtiing Miiria 

Rpyps 6--i. 2-H. 6-3. 


At. I'ASTF.LLO. stooky 
Quanlico Marino with 
Hnu:*tial ohest-first. 
(livinif stylo of tosainkJ 
juvolin. outdid himself 
at C<iinp1on, Culif.. 
Iiurtinii spear 2X2 fwt 
3' } inches to hrenk the 
listed wnrhi record by 
iiiore than foot. 


P JOHSVY DAWSnV, .'>*5. 

Palm [).-s.Ti, Calif, real 
estate operator, look- 
ing every hit as trim as 
when he reachetl final 
of li)17 Amateur, tcaik 
clubs in hand again, 
shot respeciahle 1 >3 
■o retain C.S. Seniors 
golf title at llye. N'.Y 




STAKR WALTON, one of 
host of California teen- 
agers knocking on door 
to athletic fame, won 
National combined 
junior ski title last 
year, has now h(•en 
named Junior Woman 
Skier of Year hy Helie 
Foundation. 



^1 


ANDY Kosro. husky 
'Tiithers. Ohio high 
seliool outfielder, is 
only 17 but his talent 
for hitting I.7UU in 1 1 
schoolboy gamesi in- 
igued Detroit Tigeri 


who 


It hid 




SKO.OOU bonus. 


PAT McnuiDK. Grand 
Kapiils. Mich, bowler, 
boomed out of obscuri- 
ty when she replaced 
Marian Larlewig on 
StiH’l Ca.se team and 
rolled record-shatter- 
ing 1.1I27 for ali-events 
title in WIBC tourna- 
ment at Buffalo. 




ADMIRAl. CATO P. 
CLOVER ( Kct, . World 
War II hero who com- 
maniied ICuU-rpriKc in 
Pacific battles, won the 
Navy (’ross and .Sil- 
ver Star, became new 
executive ilirwtor of 
American Thorough- 
brwl Owners As.sn. 


SALT WATER 
SPORTSMEN’S 
CONTEST AND 
TOURNAMENT 
CALENDAR FOR 

m/im mouNA 

O 1959 6 

Handiome priiai and trophic* awoit fiihcrmen who coth in on North 
Corolino'i exciting tournament* and conleiti. For detail* on individuol contetts, 
pleate write directly to the appropriate oddreil. 


North Carolina Salt Water Fishing Contest. Now and until December 1. All 
Coast (Soil waters from Va. line to S. C. line). 35 varieties fish eligible. Spon- 
sored by Salt Water Sports Fishing Asso. of N. C. For information write Hoi 
Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer, P. O. Box 466, Washington, N, C. 


Hotteras Island Fishing Rodeo. Now ond until December 1. Halteros Island ond 
environs. Chonnel Boss, Blueflsh, Spanish Mackerel, Sea Mullett or Whiting 
eligible. Sponsored by Cope Hotteras Angler* Club. For information write Dare 
County Tourist Bureou, Monteo, N. C. 


South Eosfern North Carolino Beach Asso., I4ih Annual Fishing Rodeo. Now and 
until December 1. From While Oak River ot Swoniboro to the S- C. line. 24 
species flih eligible. For information write South Eastern North Carolina Beach 
Asso., 4lh & Princess Streets (P. O. Box 265), Wilmington, N. C. 


Fabulous Fisherman's Contest. Now and until November 1. Morehead City and 
environs. Mott species common to orea are eligible. For information write 
Fabulous Fisherman, P. O. Box 6, Morehead City, N. C. 


New Honover Fishing Club Contest. Now and until December 31. Between New 
River and Southport. Salt and fresh water species eligible, Sponsored by the 
New Honover Fishing Club, For information write Greater Wilmington Chamber 
of Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. 


Nags Head Surf Fishing Club's Annual Tournament. October IS • 17. Nogs Heod 
and environs. Various species eligible. Sponsored by Nags Heod Fishing Club, 
Nogs Heod. N. C. For informotion write Dore County Tourist Bureou, Monteo, 
N, C. 


Cope Hotteras Anglers Club Annual Tournament. October 29 31. Cope 

Hotteras and environs. Various species eligible. Sponsored by the Cope Hotteras 
Anglers Club. For information write Dare County Tourist Bureau, Monteo. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
"FISHING AND HUNTING IN NORTH CAROLINA." 

Dept, of Conservotion and Development 
Room SI-6, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Send free booklet, "Fishing and Hunting" to 
Name. 



Please print name and oddre 


Street- 
City 
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Turn Yard \\’ork 
Into Wheel-Horse 


Tractor- futi’ ’ 

WHEEL-HORSE Suburban Tractor 


— hooks up to 
22 attachments 
inclufling dump 
trailer. 


Wheel-Horse 

Suburban Tractor 


center-mounted 
32' rotary 
mower or 
S-gang that 
mows 5 rt. 
swaths. 


Here’s your riding mower, snow plow 
and garden tractor ... all in one fully 
geared Wheel-Horse Suburban Trac- 
tor. Fun-to-drive Wheel-Horse gets 
yard work done in 1 3rd the usual 
time. You shift into 3 .speeds forward, 
or reverse — turn the sharpest curves 
with ease. Nearly 100-to-l gear re- 
duction makes pull-power to spare. 
Tractor-type tires plus weight of its 
husky steel body assure positive trac- 
tion even on hills. Only Wheel-Horse 
features enduring “Uni-Drive,” a sin- 
gle oil-sealed unit enclosing transmis- 
sion, differential and reduction gears. 
Write today for colorful, illustrated 
literature and address of local dealer. 


WHEEL’HORSE PRODUCTS 

51480-C U. S. 31, South Bond 17, Indiana 


A YEAR ROUND SPORT 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by WALTER BINGHAM 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Chicago While Sox, leaders more by 
default than through their own pruwesw, 
got tight pitching from Billy Pierce, Ray 
Moore and Bub Shaw, yet lost three low- 
run games when hitters failed. Sox have 
been unable to find competent No. 3 bat- 
ter this season to drive home Luis .Apari- 
cto and Nellie Fo: , who are invariably on 
base. Eight men have bec-n tried with no 
success. Most g ilty are Sox outfielders, 
who have combinwl batting average of 
.221. The Kaliimori- Orioles, hampered by 
an outbreak of eight errors, nevertheless 
Won often enough to stay close. Hoyt 
Wilhelm survived an attack of Chicago 
gnats to win liis eighth game, then shut 
out Kan.sas City for his ninth. Protesting 
against what he dcscrib^-d as “bush um- 
piring," .Manager Paul Richards and five 
of his players were evicted in Kansas City. 
“Go fishing,” Manager Joe Gordon of the 
slumping Cleveland Indians told his play- 
ers. “Play golf, take your family on a pic- 
nic. Forget about ba.sebali.” This attrac- 
tive cure failed, however, as the Indians 
scored just II runs in seven straight los- 
ing games. Slugger Rocky Colavito had 
six hits in 53 at bats, only two home run.s 
in almost a month. The Kansas City Aih- 
leticB continued their surprisingly good 
play, winning with short hits (just one 
home run all week* and fine pitching. 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


Arnerican leafue 
THE BEST PITCHERS 
Gamti won Wilhsim. Balt 8-0 

Complale gamai 7 wilh 7 
Hill par (am« Grant. Clav S *8 
Walk! par gama Dilay. KC 1.29 
SOa par gama Score Clav 9.00 

Run? per game Wilhelm. Balt l.iS 


National League 

Butdalla Mil 8 4 
Burdelle Mil 9 
Haddx PiltSSI 
Roberts. Phil 1 77 
Oiysdale. LA 7 SI 
Haddx. Pill M3 


THE BEST HITTERS 

Percentage Kuenn. Oat .3S3 Aaron Mil .420 

Home runs Killebraw Wash 19 Mathews. Mil 19 

(1 parses AB) (I per 11(9 AB) 
Extra base hits Killebrew. Wash 24 Aaron. Mil 38 
Runnels Bos 24 

Runs scored Killebrew. Wash 43 Mays. SF 46 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most runs Kansas CiU 4.77 

Fewest opo. runs Cleveland 3.77 
Most hits Kansas City 9.26 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7.30 
Most HRs Washington 1 24 

Fewest opp HRs Ballimota 0.73 


Cincinnati S 10 
San Francisco 3 84 
Milwaukee 9 61 
San Francisco 8.24 
Milwaukee I 20 
Pillsbuigh 0 81 


Knuckle-balling Hud Daley pitched two 
complete winning games, yielding one run 
in each. Ex- Yanks Johnny Kuck.s and 
Tom Sturdivant won a game apiece. The 
Deiroit Tigcr.n kept i»n rolling and moved 
up into the first division for the first time 
ihuk year. Pitcher Paul Foytack contrily- 
uted two victories, and Left-hander Don 
Moasi shut out the Yankees (or his third 
victory over them this year. But that wa.s 
a rare losing game for the revived New 
York Yankees iscf pufle 20), who of late 



INSTANT RELIEF by Don Elston ( fc// . and 
.340 hitting by Ed Boucheo made the 
Cubs and I’hillie.s lough leam.k to beat. 


were .scoring twice as manj' runs as thej' 
were yielding. In i>ne three-game stretch, 
seven different Yankees hit home run.s. 
And on one occasion when the Yankees 
scored orily two runs themselves, Bob 
Turley, back in his 1958 form, allowed 
but one run. The Washington Senators 
got in on the Indian mas.sacre, beating 
Cleveland twice, then lost a couple de- 
spite RtHikie Bob Alli.son’s 5 ftir 5 effort, 
including two home runs. As the Senators 
sank closer to last. Manager Cookie La- 
vagetto defended his boys. "We are not 
the patsies of the league this year. We're 
helping make this race interesting." The 
Boston Bed .Sox Continued their unin- 
spired play. “We’re lousy," screamed 
Jackie Jensen after a losing game. "There 
is no panic about being in last place," 
said Owner Tom Yawkey. “We may trade 
at the last moment. Wouldn’t that Skow- 
ron look good in a Re<l Sox uniform?" 


I. NY 24-23. Wish 23-29. BosI 22-28. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Milwaukee Krave.s got scuffed up 
pretty good as Lew Burdette, Warren 
Spahn and Bub Rush were belted on suc-- 
ci's-sive days. In addition, Bravw lost 
Catcher Del Rice, wilh a broken left leg, 
and Shortstop Jtihnny Logan, who pulled 
a hamstring muscle in his right leg. Hank 
Aaron made his l.dUOth hit at ago 25, 
and Eddie Mathews hit three home runs 
to raisa- hi.s league-leading total to 19. The 
.San Francisco (liani-s went into Milwau- 
kw with orders to "hit the first hall if it's 
in the strike zone." Urlando Cepe<ia hit 
first piteht*s for two home runs and a dou- 
ble, driving in seven runs in one game. 
One of the homer.s was the first ball ever 
hit over the left-field bleachers at County 
Stadium. Said Cepeda, “F’elt easy.” Sad 
Sam Jones, who was happy to be traded 
to San Francisco, "a team that will get 
me some runs," received 11 in one game, 
13 in his next. The Piiisburgh Pirates 
were two teams, winning one .•leries with 
tight pitching and the neces.sary hitting, 
then losing another on loose pitching and 
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not (‘nough hitting. Hero Harvpy Hiuiiiix 
attracK-d 29.000 fan.s as he shut out the 
Cardinal.s 9 0. The l.oj. Angolpfi l>odKor>i 
(.'irr page .stayed alloal on good pilrb- 
ing from Johnny I’odri-.s, Stun Williams 
and Sandy Koufax. Gil no«lgo.s hogan to 
hit, lifting Ids average from .272 to .29;t. 
an<l John Rosid)r>ro, playing minus two 
li-i-th which wvrc knocked out in a hull- 
pen ucciilent, hit thrw home run.s in two 
games, hi.s first homers of the year. The 
('hicaiio (‘ub>i had .struck out 73 timi-s in 
eight games. .Manager Hob Schelling or- 
dered extra hatting prai'tice. The ('uhs 


TEAM LEADERS 

Baienf Homsis 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi Fni .3?7 Lollir 7 

Clrv Miaow 293 CoUvilO 14 

Bill Woodline .322 leindot 12 

KC Mio; 32R Mint 10 

[let Kuenn .333 3 with 10 

KV Minlle .318 Minlle 10 

Wish AllitoA .30? Killebrew 19 

Bos Runnels 3>7 Jensen It 

NAriONAl LEAGUE 
Mil Airon 420 Milhewt 19 

SF Miys 330 Cepedi 17 

Pill Buigess .337 Skinnei 10 

LA Snide> 296 DeniRtiir 9 

Chi r Tayler .298 Banks 13 

Cm Pinson 327 Robinson 14 

Phil Bouchee .339 Posi 8 

StL While .322 Bovei 11 


Pilehmg 


Anlonelii 7-3 

Face >0 

Pod res 6 7 

Hobble 6-3 

Newcombe 3-4 

Moell 6-2 


rolled oiT five wins in a row, scoring 26 
runs. The Cincinnati Keds are happy be- 
cau.se Don Newcombe has his fast hall 
back. Newk threw a 3-hitter against the 
hard-hilling (lianis, his fourth .straight 
win. Said his catcher, Duleh Dotlerer: 
“He's starling to look like Newcombe's 
kind of Newcotnhe,” I n an ellorl to shuki' 
up the Philadelphia Phils, (ieneral .Man- 
ager John ljuinn traded Willie Jones to 
Cleveland, leaving only three of old Whist 
Kills left I Roherts-Ashhurn-Siminons . 
"There will probably be more trades," 
said Quinn omitmusly, whereupon Rob- 
erts Won twice an<l .\shburn got four hits 
in one game. St. bouts Cardinals made 
losing look easy as they fell buck into last 
place again. Stan .Miisial, mired at the 
.250 level and hinting that this might 
well be his last year, was given a few 
days' ‘Test." Rookie Gene Oliver, up front 
Rochester, .spelled Stan and hit his fir.si 
major league home run. 

SUndints Mil 31-20, SF 30-23 Chi 28-23. LA 28-26 

Pat 77-26. Cm 25-28 Phil 70 30 StL 20-31 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Teammiles Total Runs 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Hillebcew 'Nayh(.237) 
lensan Boy ( 274) 
Powcf Clev(.277) 
looe; NY ( 793) 
Apincio. Chi ( 290> 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mayy. Sr(.330) 

Pinion Cm (.327) 
Robinson Cm ( 288} 
Aaion. Mil (.420) 
Ctptda SF(32$) 
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The Oldest Scotch 


Whisky Distillers 


. . . with a ivjmtiitioii for flavor. (|nalilv and 
uniformity — ])«*rf(‘clcd more lhan .SdO sears 
Eigo . . . unmatclied ever since. So li^hi — so 
smooth — so frcn'le in churocler (uid Jhivor! 
Don't l)e \acue...ask for 

HAIG & HAIG 

Scotland's Five Star Scotch 



Bl rNDEO SCOTS WHISKV 86 B PROOF • ORENFIELD IM PORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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COMING EVENTS 



Pour beer into a plass . . . add oi’lNNKSS to the foaming rim! 

You’ve got a new drink. ..and a new taste! (A new jeel- 
iiu) of en joy men t, too ! I 

The deep ruby color, the mildly bitter but better taste. .. 
l)oih come from t;i:lNN?:ss’ richness in barley malt. And malt, 
as brewers and maltsters can tell you. contains phosphates, 
giving a heartier, more vigorous flavor. There is i>lenty of 
mall in imported GUiNNtss. 

Buy (U'INNKSS, too, when you buy beer. Buy it where you 
buy beer. ..food store, delicatessen, supermarket. Drink them 
together. . .wherever beer is .served ! Your beer will taste bet- 
ter when you give it that new “mi.xed” flavor with (;uinnkr.s. 

Just ask for GUINNESS! 

IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO.. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Jniir 12 to June IS 

limfH urf K.lKT. 

It Ciihtr • TrttnjfiifH • Wfworfc nuliit 


Fritiiii/, June 1 2 

BABEDAll u-ollivi'l 

Null, ohnniim , Omnhn 'through 

* Milwuuk'H' M( rhirsK". 2:r,0 (Mil. Muluul . 

• l.iini- vs. Orli*. jr. woIIit lillf Imul. 12 f<lB .Mad. 

■ S<|. (:»rd<-n. Si-w.- York. 10 p.m. 'N'tlC . 

HUNT RACINC 

Hurdlv run-, Kivor Downs. Cmrinnati. 


Nnil. CoUi-kIhU- ohAmiw., I.mr'nln, niso 

rSAK rhumiM.. (in»l day. D«'nvi'r. 

.MI.Army rharniis., Ft. I.)-,’, Va. algo Junr I2i 
.Al]-M»rinr Coriw champs.. Camp I'i'iidloton. 
CaIU 


Sdlunkin, June IS 

AUTO RACINC 

Ki-nlticky Dorhy Road Rac<-s, l..<iuisv>ll>- 'also 

• Milwauki-,' at ('hii'aico, t-Jth p.m. K'HS . 

• I.<>« AitKfliw at riilsburith. 1:^0 p rti NUf’' 

• I ‘ll•v^•I*nd at WashiriBion. I :-'•<> p.m. Mutual . 

BOATING 

i'riiliT'ilon Isliind (Icfan Saillny Itiii'i', Tri* 
island wrlrs, Scalll'' also Juno 11 . 

Harvard v*. Yale. >>■’» I.imdon. fnnn. 

Nall. Whi'oirhuir (iamra. CJui‘<-ns, N.Y'. 'ulsu 


• Thi-.N'ationalOpon.linatduy. Mamiinmcwk. S'.Y. 
■ SBf • 


Null. I’l'*’ Wi'o chsmpa . Oflnnrio. Klu. 'also 


.luni' 1 1 


HORSE RACING 

Th<- IMnionl. $rJ.*>,<>tlO, Ui'linoiit I'nrk, N'i'w 
York, 1;:«| p.m. t'HS . 

< ii.iiloii Handirap. Itiilmoriil at Wash- 

niKiiin I'ark, til. 

Ki'iit. $2.'i.(iiKi, l)i-luwArc Park. iP'lawarn. 
WHaiiinElon <'up irol, $10.01111. I.aurvl. Md. 


Snndtiit, June li 

AUTO RACING 

I SA<' HiK Car rhniiip. writ*. Lani'liornc. I'a. 
BASEBALL 

• l.iis Aiup'liai At I'ilisburEh. 12:ar« p.m. NIU'i, 

• Dviroit HI N«'w York, p.m. CHS - 
■ Kansas City at llosion. 2 p.m 'Mutual . 

BOATING 

Thousand Island tail llull’oard .Mnrathon. 
Ali-Limdria B.iy. -V.Y. 


Ajiawumis I’ro-.AiTi Tournaniont. I'niKal Hospi- 
lal Ilorioflt, Hyc, N’.1‘. 

WALKING 

-Nall. 20-km. rhainpt.. Uallimorc, 


June Jo 

GOLF 

Womon'a Ciilli'isiiiti' Tournamoni, Chai"'! Hill, 
N C throuKh Juno 1!* . 

HORSE RACING . IrottlTSl 

Koailinit Kuluriiy irol, $|7,:>l)0, l.aur'-l. .\ld. 

CSI.TA InK'fBHn,laalirchnm|)a.,Charloili-ii.illo, 
Va. ihfouith Jum' 20 - 


TucHdaii, June U> 

BASEBALL 

• I'lii.shurEh at Chit-aEo, 2:-Vl ji.m. ' Mutu.-il ' 

N.'\ I. A i'ham|is , LJuinry, III 'Ihruuich Juno IP 

\Vedne»daii, June 17 

BASEBALL 

• I'hiragoai Now York. l:r>Up.iti, Mutual . 

• Akins vs. Rndricuox, wolirrs, 10 rds., Miami 
lloarh, Fla., Hi p.m. lARI' . 

TliurKdaij, June 18 

BASEBALL 

■ Chiran.i At Nrw York, IpijO p.m. i. Mutual . 
Canadian Opon ithsmps.. Montrral ithruuKh 


*Sf<' Iiii-at lialiiiK 


SPORTS U.Ll'STBATEU ,> utli IS. ISS9 



Are you driving an imported car? 


Goodyear makes tires to fit 94% of all imports. And they are 
tUTu[)ike-pTored—\o give you up to more safe mileage 
no matter where you drive. 

Built with new rubbers, new chemicals and exclusive new 
(»<x)dyear 3-T cord (triple-temjMjrcd under precisely controlled 
Tension. Temjxjrature and Time), these great new tires are 
available from Goodyear dealers across the country. 

Keep in mind. too. that when you get (loodyear tires you 
also get expert tire serrice. See your nearby Croodyear dealer. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

Watch "Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 



MORE PEOPLE RiDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KINDI 


U.I.l'STRATED Jitnr IS. less 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


NAKED AND 
CONTEMPTUOUS 


^ When / reached up to pull down the 
garage duor sonu-l/iinp nic from 
hehind. The blow drove me lo my 
kneen. I rose. Another blow dropped 
me again. / wan kicked neieral limen. 
I heard two roicen bul I was so dazed 
I could not identify the men. 9 

The voice that gasped out this dra- 
matic story was that of Jackie Leon- 
ard. Having regained con.sciou.sness, 
he was speaking now in the emergen- 
cy ward of a Los Angeles hospital 
where doctors were treating him for 
concussion of the brain and examin- 
ing him for even more serious damage. 

The after-<lark attack on Jackie 
Leonard June J was big news in Los 
Angeles and across the country be- 
cause Jackie Leonard, a boxing pro- 
moter, had been under police protec- 
tion since g-.ving testimony, only two 
weeks before the blows were struck, 
to the California Slate Athletic Com- 
mission about how boxing’s dirty 
bu.sinessmen — its undercover under- 
world governors — had threatened just 
this sort of reprisal if they were not 
handed a 50' , interest in the welter- 
weight champion. The attack wa.« a 
demonstration — naked and contemp- 
tuous— of the way the underworld 
still strives to run boxing in the U.S. 

The testimony of Jackie Leonard 
and others, as given two weeks earlier 
before the California Athletic Com- 
mission, reveals thesame unremitting 
underworld attempt. Here is the story 
that emerged from the sworn testi- 
mony before the commission: 

At 42 Jack Leonard is one of the 
leading fight promoters on the West 
Coast. He has a wife, children and 
a Los .\ngeles home with a swim- 
ming pool. He also has as friend and 
associate a J3-year-old boxing man- 
ager named D(»n Nes-seth. And Don 
\esseth is the manager of a husky 
young fighter. Don Jordan, who last 
December won the welterweight 


championship of the world. Don Xes- 
seih has a wife and two children. As 
promoter, manager and welterweight, 
Leonard. Xesseth and Don .Jordan 
seemed to have a highly promising 
future ill their Joint aiwociation. 

But one night not long iiefore Don 
Jordan won the welterweight cham- 
jiionship, Jackie Leonard’s telephone 
rang with a long distance call from 
Chicago. 'I'he voice on the otiier end 
of the line identified itself a.s iliat of a 
man all too well known in LLS. box- 
ing: Blinky Palermo, numbers rack- 
eteer and longtime friend of box- 
ing’s Hotidlum No. 1, P'rankie Carho. 
"We’re in for half,” I.eonard heard 
Blinky say. .\tul when Leonard sput- 
tered, ‘T don't know what you're 
talking about,” Blinky repeated, 
"We're in for half of the fighter." 

Jackie Leonard did know what 
Blinky Palermo was talking about, 
just as he could well have known that 
BUnky’s "we” meant “me and Car- 
bo." If you are a boxing manager or 
a fighter who gets around, you know, 
if only by boxing's grapevine, that 
Frankie Carbo, often in association 
with Blinky Palermo, has undertaken 


for 25 years to "organixe” profession- 
al pri7.efighting in much thesame way 
that other underground hoodlums 
seek to "organize” vice and narcotics. 
If you remember what has happened 
to the relatively few men in boxing 
who have tried to buck Carbo’s sys- 
tem,’ you may decide to go along. In 
which case it is only a (juestion of time 
until the mob owns your fighter. 

Jackie Leonard ami Manager Don 
Nesseth talked it over. They decided 
to appeal to a higher power. 'I'hey got 
in touch with Truman Gibson, suc- 
cessor to James D. Norris as president 
of the Imernatiotial Boxing Club 
and now (since the court ordered ex- 
tinction of the IBCi president of Na- 
tional Boxing Enterprises, of Illinois. 
Leonard and Nesseth fouml Gibson 
reassuring and received the impres- 
sion Gibson would smooth things 
out: "Go ahead, tell lliem Ithat Car- 
ho and Blinky are in for half|. They 
won’t bother you.” 

"We’ll end up in the river or some- 
thing." I.eonard objected. 

Gibson rea.ssured again: "Aw, that 
went out with high-button shoes. 
Call Blinky and tell him everything 


AFTER THE SAVAGE BEATING, JACKIE LEONARD IS COMFORTED BY HIS WIFE JEANNE 
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is Roing to bt* all right.” So [..oonard 
t()l<l Blinky, with rosiTva- 

tioiis of Ills own. That the flcal was on. 

On Di’femhtT Don Jordan won 
thp welterweight ohampit)nshi}i from 
X'irgil Akins. Leonard's phone began 
to buzz like wa.sps; Blinky was on the 
line again. Evidently Truman (libson 
had not prove<l quite the successful 
.smoolher-out<T that Leoiianl and 
\es.setti had hoped he would be. 
Blinky’s phone calls kept urging 
I.eonanl to get down to Fltjrida to 
“see Mr. Xorris.” Like anybody else 
in boxing. Leonard knew who “Mr. 
.Vorris” was. "I kept stalling." said 
Leonard. "He kept calling.” Until 
one <lay Palermo phoned and said he 
had made a reservation for T.eonard, 
and that Leonard had better be on 
tliat plane for Miami. 

I>eonard tlew to Miami, where he 
was met at the airport b\' Blinky. 
They drove to a motel in West M iami 
where Leonar<l found no Jim Xorris 
but instead Frankie Carbo and a 
hoodlum named Gabe Genovese. 
Leonard began to .sweat. Wlien 
Blinky,' renewed hi.s demand for , 
of the fighter, Leonard said. "Well I 
tliink everything is all right with 
Don Xesseth,” i.r., that Don Jor- 
dan’s manager would "go along.” 
“Whattya mean, you think!” ex- 
plo<led Blinky. Carbo interposed that 
he "liked Blinky and wanted to .see 
him make a dollar." Leonard got back 
t(t Los .\ngplps a shaken man. . 

In Los Angele.s there were other 
visits from Palermo. He came to 
Leonard’s ollice the first time with 
Louis Dragna, a handsome, sharp- 
featurefl man credilejl by the Los 
.-\ngeles police with being one of the 
leading figures of the local under- 
world. Dragna made no threats but 
his mere presence was intimidating. 
The next day Palermo showed up with 
Joe Sica, a muscular fellow with a 
slanted smile who is also no stranger 
to the Los Angeles police. In these 
visits Palermo asked pointedly where 
Nesseth lived and whether he had a 
family. Joe Siea said blandly that 
his only concern was "getting the 
thing straightened out.” 

Blinky broke in to .say that the 
thing had better be straightened out. 
Did Leonard remember what hap- 
pened to Ray .\rcer? Leonard remem- 
bered, all right, .\rcet, a promoter of 
televised boxing shows who wanted 
to go it alone, /.<■., without the mob, 
was beaten with a length of pipe on a 

contiviifil on iKij/*- T{ 




GABE GENOVESE. Carbo's 
Miami pul. was convicied 
of undcrooviT managing. 




JACKIE LEONARD WHS 
badly l>eatpn after giving 
his damaging le.stiinony. 


DON NESSETH. .Jordan’s 
manager. toUi Gibson to 
haveNorris"calloir<log.s." 


RAY ARCEL. fomUT UoX- 
ing promoter, got pi|)e 
.slugging in Boston in 195J. 
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MICKEY THE BOOSTER SHOT 


The great slump ended when Mickey Mantle stopped 
playing ball like an $80,000>a-year resident of Easy Street. 
His blazing bat and fiery base running woke up the Yankees 


by ROY TERRELL 

O s TMI-: AKTKKSooN ij/ May 2:}. in 
ihe f'lrsl inning uf a bast'ivall gann- 
at Memorial .Sta<lium in Baltimore, a 
young man in the neat gray road uni- 
form of the Xew York Yankees 
walked to the plate, smoothed out 
the dirt will) liis spikes and looked 
at the pitcher. He straightened his 
balling helmet and \vipe<l his right 
hand on his hip. He leaned forward 
ux a cmuclx which seetxxed to broaden 
the already incredibly broad back 
and swung the long, slender bat back 
and fortlt in vicious little arcs. The 
muscles of his forearms rippled and 
bunched as he tightened his grip. 

The 'I'ankees were iti trouble. They 
had won only 12 of their lirsi ;J2 
game.8. and for the first time in 19 
season.s they had tumbled in an un- 
dignified heap into the .\merican 
League cellar. From the most feared 
teanx in all baseball the 'k'ankei*s ha<i 
become everyone’s patsy, losing be- 
cause they couldn’t hit. losing because 


tliey couldn’t field, losing liecause 
their pitching was baxl, losing bx-- 
cause the rest of the league feared 
them not. 

Then Milt Papfias, the Baltimore 
pitcher, threw to the plate, Mickey 
Mantle swung Ills hat and sutldenly 
the Yankees’ troubles were no more. 

Mantle doubled to drive in a run. 
Later that afternoon he walked. He 
walked agaUx. He hit a Ixoixxe run and 
a single. He stole third base and went 
on in to score when the catcher’s 
throw was wide. He scored two other 
runs. The Yankees won 13 5. 

The next ilay he hit another home 
run. In his next game he liad two 
hits in three at bats. In his next he 
had only one hit, a line drive to left 
which he stretched to a double xxith 
a terrific burst of speed, but he also 
walked three times, .stole .second once 
and another time sx) bothered tlie op- 
posing pitcher willi his dancing, 
threatening ge.stures toward sectmd 


llutl the batter. Bill Skowron, was 
eventually able to pick out a fat 
pilch and smack it over the wall. 

The next night Mantle walked 
twice ami stole second twice. On the 
.second steal the catcher didn't even 
bollier tt) throw. The next day. May 
29. .Mantle had two hits, one a left- 
handed ]»oke oser third which he 
streiclie<l into a doulde, and on .Me- 
morial Pay he had a home run and 
four other hits. On the Sunday after 
Memorial Day his lone hit, a double, 
came with two nut in the ninth and 
the .scon* lied 9 0. It was. apparently, 
all the opening the Yankees needed. 
A walk and a game-winning home 
rutx followed. 

On .June 3 Mickey beat Detroit 
with a ninth-inning home run off 
Ray N’arleski on a pilch tlxat vxas so 
gootl .\arleski couldn't believe that 
it bad been hit and which .Mantle 
later .said. “Sure' had me fooled.” On 
■tune \ he went two for five and stole 
another base. Again.st Cleveland last 
Friflay night, .lunc he walked three 
tinu*s atui scored two runs. On Satur- 
day hi.s eighth-innitig single <lrove in 
xxhat turned out to be the winning 
run in a 2 1 game. 

In 15 games since that Saturday 


NEWCOMER HECTOR LOPEZ (LEFT), VETERANS McDOUOALD (CENTER) ANO BERRA RESPONDED TO MANTLE’S EXAMPLE AND 




aftj-rnoon in Bultinuiri'. MantU- liaii 
hatted .412, scfired 17 runs, tlriven 
in Id. walked Id times, stolen six 
ha.ses and hit four home runs. .\n<l 
the Yankees liad won 11 of those Id 
games to ronie roaring uj) out of the 
eellar. By the time lltey liad linished 
with Cleveland last weekend, winning 
three games out of four from a team 
that had s|)ent all bill fi^•e days of the 
sea.so/i itJ first place, the Vankee.s 
Were sixlli, hut only d ' games l>e- 
hitid, and the rest of the American 
League was running for the hills. 

Of course, other people heside.s 
-Mantle (leljied the Yankee surge. 
Turley. For<I. Larsen and Oitmar 
pitched exce})tionull.v well. McDoug- 
ald snapi-ied r)ut of his slump, ami 
Hector I.-opez. brought in from tlie 
.At hletics in a tradi', dro\'e in runs at a 
terrilic rate. Rut the Yanke»-s tliem- 
selves atlmitled that the spark ha<l 
come from Mantle. 

■'There’s no f(Ue.stion al>out it.” 
said McDougald. "Theway h('’siilay' 
iiig has lifte<l the whole team." 

•‘Lve .seen tliis gii\ do a lot of 
things 1 tliought were great." said 
Hank Bauer, "but the last couple of 
Weeks he's been belter than ever." 

"You might say," said .'stengel, 
"that he is making full use of hus 
abilities, and therefore is playing 
better than anyone in tliis league for 
a long time." 

.\s Stengel so often says, the things 
Mantle can do are "amazing." But 
to millions of baseball fans, especiall> 
those right in his own Imme jiark, the 
most amazing thing about Mickey 


Mantle is why he dcesn'l d») them 
all the time. 

No one ever looki-d mori* like a 
great athlete. Manth is just under 
six feet tall and. in top condition, 
weighs Iltd pounds. His legs are trim 
and powerful. His torso is like that of 
a weight lifter, thick and muscular, 
and his slioulders are very broad. His 
arms are big and bulge with knots of 
liard mu.scle. And frem the IH-inch 
neck rise.s a good-looking blond head 
and an utmost hamisome faci- in a 
slightly tough, slightl.s insolent. 


.American-boy sort of way. with its 
uplilled nose ami witlespreail e\’es. 

"He has the most perfect body for 
baseball that anyone ever saw," 
a rival manager once said. 

His speed, of course, is Ic-gemI and, 
again as Stengel says, "nobody that 
big ever ran so fust.” His power is 
legend, too; the h«)me run he hit in 
Washington in practically in- 

vcjited the tape niea.sun*; only Mantle 
ami Williams have ever hit a basehall 
over tile roof in Detroit; only Mantle 


SPECTACLE 


J^hofogrophed hp Michael J . Freeman 


Dinnertime 
Antics 
of an 
Eager Shark 


I N THE BROAD SOCIETY of marine fishes, the :i00- 
pound lemon shark pictureti on the opposite pa^n* 
ranks somewhere between garbapre man and robber 
baron. 'I'he lemon shark has a reputation as a man- 
eater; this pjirticular shark very likely ha.s prowled 
often past the succulent white legs of bathing tour- 
isl.s, bxjt the chances are it has bitten none. The lem- 
on, like all the species in the vast order of sharks, ha.s 
little brains it i.s virtually an automaton guided 
along the path to survival by its kwn sense of .smell. 
If it has pa.s.sed up human legs in favor of a flecaying 
crab, it is merely becau.se dead crab gives the water 
a richer and more enticing smell. 

Several years ago this lemon shark was captured 
and pul in a channel beside the Seaquarium in Miami, 
where it thrives and offers visitors as the pictures 
on the following pages show a fearsome spectacle of 
just how hard a shark will work when com|)eting for 
food against ot^ rival sharks. Hiologists and skin-div- 
ers have come to understand that when competition 
is heavy, sharks tend to abandon their natural cau- 
tion. In a mob a new boldness comes over them. The 
feeding of each shark .seems to .stimulate all its rivals, 
and it is the competition, largely, that impels sharks 
to .swallow all manner of things: dead fish ami live 
people and dogs, sofa cushions, bottles, horseshoes 
and bicycle parts. A single shark, like a goat feeding 
on a line of wash, has hv'en known to take in all the 
hooks of a commercial lishline. In an attempt to keep 
sharks from tuna lines. Ichthyologist Stewart Spring- 
er of the Bureau of (’ommercial Fisheries experiment- 
ed with small bombs hidden in bait. “If the bomb 
exploded in the shark's mouth, the smoke would pour 
through its gills and the shark would take off fast,” 
Springer reports. “Hut if the bomb merely exploded 
in its face the shark wasn’t bothered. Sliarks «lo 
not have enough brains to qualify as stupid,” Spring- 
er concludes. “They are merely automatons, with a 
good no.se, a goo<l appetite and a fine set of teeth.” 


Tempted by the dangling shape of a dead jack, 
a 10-foot lemon shark lunges out of the water 
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Flailing Its pectoral fins to gain support for its heavy body, a lemon 


shark rises almost two feet above the water surface to grab the bait 



Sinking back into the water, a shark twists the bait 
lengthwise to its gullet so that it is easier to swallow 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Symbolism in K.C. 

I N TH£ geography of baseball, 
Kansas City has rarely been as 
happily located as it is right now. The 
Athletics have been in the first divi- 
sion all spring, lead the American 
League in batting, with four regulars 
at the .300 mark. And the team has 
played better than .500 ball from the 
start. 

This does not mean that Kansas 
City is without its discontents. The 
trouble is geography, in a way: for 
years, ardent publicists have taken 
advantage of Kansas City’s inland 
location by making it known as the 
Heart of America, with its symbol a 
big heart. Now when the Athletics 
were located in Philadelphia their 
symbol was a big elephant. When 
the franchise was sold to Kansas 
City, the elephant symbol went along 
with the team. 

There it affronted the pride of 
members of the Southside Democrat- 
ic Club. A South Kansas City mer- 
chants’ association took up the cause. 
Before anybody was quite aware of 
it, a considerable movement had de- 
veloped to replace the elephant with 
the heart, and the Athletics were be- 
ginning to think uneasily of the day 
when they would have large hearts 
sewed on their uniforms, like so 
many Valentines, and what hostile 
fans and bench jockeys might say 
about that. 

On May 28 Charles Fisher (Demo- 
crat) introduced a resolution in the 
city council. The elephant, he orat- 
ed, was not in keeping with the Heart 
of America. While he didn’t quite 
spell it out, he got across the idea 
that the elephant was not in keeping 
with the symbol of the Democratic 
Party either. Fisher’s resolution 
passed 7 to 1, with the lone Republi- 
can on the city council voting to 


stand pat. The resolution as passed 
did not, to be sure, outlaw the ele- 
phant symbol, or make the heart 
symbol compulsory, but it did call 
upon the ball club to replace the 
Gothic A and the elephant on the 
players’ shirt fronts, at least on out- 
of-town games, with something solid 
like Kansas City. 

Last week petitions to the same 
effect were circulating in Kansas City. 
Said the Chamber of Commerce, in a 
hasty statement: “We have not taken 
a stand on this matter.” Nor had 
the old left-hander who frequently 
turns up from Independence, Harry 
Truman, though obviously, in a mat- 
ter of this kind, his feelings about ele- 
phants could be taken for granted. 

As for the Kansas City A’s them- 
selves — well, a club spokesman spoke 
for them. “All they have on their 
minds,” he said, “is staying in the 
first division. They don’t care if you 
put Fra.nk Lane loves George 
Weiss across the front,” he declared, 
opening up still more awesome pos- 
sibilities, “so long as they continue 
playing .500 ball.” 

They Said It 


Nonsinking Fund 

A MODERN Dante once depicted 
the special Hades of golfers as a 
course whose perfection of tee, green 
and fairway was beyond anything 
known to mortal man. Its private 
clubhouse was a bower of infinite 
beauty and its bar an empyrean 
spring. Its caddie house was peopled 
with young men as tactful as Jeeves, 
as wise as Bob Jones and as quietly 
indefatigable as old Knos Slaughter. 
The bags they carried were loaded 
with exquisite sets of matched irons 
and woods cunningly designed to 
make Sam Sneads of the veriest duff- 
er. What then was the catch in this 
vision of joy? The hell of it was sim- 
ply that there were no golf balls. 

While no mortal golfer as far as 
we know has yet experienced quite 
such hellish frustration as this, few 
of us have escaped the sample that 
occurs when, on a perfect morning 
on an ideal course after a flawless 
drive and an inspired approach, we 
take three putts on the green. 

runlittued 


iNGEMAR JOHANSSON, on u'hy he has been throwing so few hard rights in 
training camp: "What good is a sparring partner sitting down?” 

FRANTtscK voDSLON, Czechosloruk Olympic Committee chairman, exultant 
over the expulsion of S' at ionalisl China from the InternaiionalOlympic Commit- 
tee: "A defeat for the reactionary forces in the IOC; it constitutes an important 
step toward the solution of the question of two Chinas.” 

FRANKIE FRISCH, Hall of Fame second baseman, working a playful hit-and- 
run on prestnt-day infielders: “How can anybody make an error now? They 
wear glares that come up to the elbow.” 

VICTOR DENNY, U.S. Luwn Tennis Association president, ansicering critics 
of amateur athletics: “The tragedy is not excessive funds, but insufficient 
funds to lire on properly. If a nation wants its athletes to be recognized as first- 
class citizens, they should be permitted to travel first-class.” 


apoRTa 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


One way to balance things up and 
regain an approximation of heaven 
after such an experience is to give 
your clubs to the caddie and renounce 
the game forever. A better and easier 
way is to move to San Francisco and 
join the Tri-Putt Club, or maybe start 
one of your own. The San Francisco 



Tri-Putters are a group of West Coast 
golfers whose dedication to the game 
often outstrips their skill. To main- 
tain an even keel on the lip of con- 
stantly threatening discouragement, 
they have negotiated a solemn com- 
pact by which each of them contrib- 
utes $5 to a common fund whenever 
he three-putts a hole. This nonsink- 
ing fund is thereupon invested in the 
stock market, where unearned incre- 
I ments have been spreading out like 
scar tissue lo cover the spiritual 
wounds of the frustrated duffers. 

The worst putter in the Tri-Putts 
is its president, Anthony Bottari, who 
has paid out the maximum $*25-a-week 
limit for bad putting 11 times since 
the club’s founding at New Year’s. 
Since Tony is also a stockbroker, it is 
his business to sink the club’s money 
into suitable financial holes. At the 
latest reading he and his fellow duff- 
ers had pulled themselves $‘2,000 
worth of profitable holdings. 

"Who knows," said one of them 
last week, “we may end up owning an 
apartment house. If we do, I for one 
am going to insist on tightly woven 
carpets for home putting practice." 

Flycijcle Built for Three 

P erhaps the most encouraging 
thing about this automated age 
is that there is still always someone 
who wants to do it the hard way. No 
number of helicopters can deter the 
dedicated mountaineer from clam- 
bering upwards rock by rock; the 
horse goes right on plodding along in 
happy coexistence with the automo- 
bile: and in the engineering offices of 


Pratt and Whitney Aircraft a young 
man dreams of putting himself right 
out of business. 

The young man is Hank North, a 
Canadian with an advanced degree 
in engineering from Britain’s College 
of Aeronautics. Hank’s business in 
the Montreal plant of Pratt and 
Whitney is helping to design and 
build better aircraft engines, but his 
sustaining dream (dreamed on his 
own and not company time, of 
course) is to build an airplane that 
will fly without the aid of any en- 
gine whatever. Not a glider, mind 
you, but an airplane, i.c., something 
that will take off, fly and land on 
manpower alone. 

Like Da Vinci and many another 
dreamer of similar dreams before him , 
young North is handicapped by the 
fact that man, a-s an engine, is a 
highly Inefficient prime mover. Cmier 
normal circumstances he just can’t 
generate enough power to get himself 
off the ground, not and carry a plane 
along with him, anyway. Even the 
best man can produce only one and 
one third horsepower and can sustain 
even this puny effort for only about 
20 seconds. 

This is not, North reasons, enough 
to carry an airplane aloft, but it 
might be enough to carry a part of 
an airplane aloft if the plane were 
properly designed with minimum 
drag and maximum lift potential. 
With such a plane and not one but 
three (count ’em, three) strong men 
to push it , N orth feels, the trick might 



Bowler Boy 

The (lark horse won the Derby, yes. 
But ('ver after that 
He'd not go on the track unless 
Allowed to wear his hat. 

- Harvey L. Carter 


well be turned. The way he sees it, the 
plane will be of approximately Piper 
Cub size, with one man seated amid- 
ships and two others close behind 
him, all pedaling like fury on a bicy- 
clelike gear to spin a propeller in the 
plane’s tail. 

With the right men pedaling ("We 
can use a crew of average athletes," 
says North, "not necessarily world 
champions”), and the plane perform- 
ing according to specifications. North 
figures he could achieve a man- 
powered flight of close to a mile over 
a period of two or three minutes be- 
fore his athletes collapsed. All he 
needs now to become airborne is the 
athletes, the plane and approximate- 
ly $25,000 for expenses. 

“A refreshing prospect of the 
whole undertaking.” says Hank 
North, his eyes alight with enthu.si- 
asm, “is that it wiW have absolutely 
no commercial value whatever.” 

Rescued Champion 

A mo.vcj other distinctions, Dr. 

Robert Lieghton is known for a 
rare and difficult operation on dam- 
aged ligaments in the legs of dogs. 
More specifically, other veterinarians 
-speak of him as the best man on the 
anterior cruciate. If these phrase.s 
communicate little to out.siders it is 
no reflection on them, for the anterior 
cruciate is so complex in its workings 
that it is almost necessary to witness 
Dr. Lieghton’s operation to under- 
stand what it involves. Briefly, how- 
ever, damage to the ligament means a 
dog can’t move his leg— run, jump, 
scratch, or anything else. 

Black Boy XI is a nine-year-old 
Labrador retriever, winner of a room- 
ful of trophies, owned by Lewis (Ireen- 
leaf, a sportsman and business execu- 
tive of Greenwich, Conn. Among ex- 
perts on American field dogs. Black 
Boy is regarded as outstanding: he 
isn’t the national champion, but in 
the complicated hierarchies of field 
trial winners it doesn’t make much 
difference — he has won so many 
events even his owner has to look up 
the record to see what they are. And 
last fall Black Boy suddenly went 
lame. 

He held up his left hind leg, and 
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PHOTO-CARTOON 


A golfer's dedication to his game has 
been s«i overworked by cartoonists it is 
a cliche .seldom believed or laughed at. 
Yel la.st week in Pittsliurgh while the 


Alcoma Golf Club wa.s being consumed 
by a $225,000 fire, its mpniiwrs, with 
contrasting coolnes.s, kept right on play- 
ing. And this i)hoio-rarloon proves it. 


couldn’t move it. All conventional 
treatment failed to have any effect, 
and Greenleaf was ready to have 
Black Boy destroyed when he heard 
about Dr. Lieghton, who is the head 
surgeon at the Animal Medical Cen- 
ter in New York. Now. what hajtpens 
when an animal of championship 
caliber, valued at many thousands of 
dollars, faces a major operation? The 
achievements of human surgery have 
l)ecome fairly well known, but opera- 
tions on animals have not. For one 
thing. Black Boy was a superb i)a- 
tient. He was given a light anesthetic 
to permit examination. A pair of 
crossed ligaments, one anterior and 
one posterior, are involved in all the 
movements of a dog’s knee. Dr. 
Paatsma, a Finnish veterinarian work- 
ing in the United States eight years 
ago, discovered that when the liga- 
ment, the anterior cruciate, is broken, 
there is a certain looseness in the knee, 
slight sideways motion that is not 
-ossible if the ligament is whole, 'rius 
is the only outward indication of 
what causes lameness in such cases. 
Black Boy was anesthetized because, 
says Dr. Lieghton, “You can't tell 
anything if the dog is frightened and 
his mu.scles tense.” 

The operation, which took about 


an hour, was performed on the second 
floor of the Animal Center, soon to 
be replaced by a ?6 million animal 
hospital and laboratory. Masks over 
faces in the etlier-drenched air pre- 
vented comments. The bones of Black 
Boy’s left hind leg were uncovered, 
and the anterior cruciate, stretching 
over the upper part of the knee and 
under the lower, was found to be 
destroyed. iWhy and how such dam- 
age occurs is not known, and the ac- 
cident need not be a dramatic one; 
a dog makes a running turn, perlmps, 
and comes back lame. i It is, of course, 
impossible for science to duplicate 
the amazing symmetry and efficiency 
of nature’s arrangement of the mus- 
cles in the knee. But a working sub- 
stitute is possible. For the material 
for a substitute ligament Dr. Liegh- 
ton used fascia, a heavy, thick, fi- 
brous tissue taken from Black Boy's 
thigh. He drilled a liole through the 
bone and drew bis substitute ligament 
down the leg, over the knee, through 
the hole he had drilled and back up 
the leg. He put a standard splint on 
the leg, and Black B<»y was immobil- 
ized for about a week. 

“I can’t praise that dog too much.’’ 
said Dr. Lieghton the other day when 
word came that Black Boy was again 


winning firsts, this particular one a 
'falbot County, Maryland event. 
“He’s a very bold dog. As soon as the 
splint was taken off, he was ready to 
go, started right off. He has an ad- 
mirable disposition. When not work- 
ing he’s quiet, very gentlemanly. He 
took well to confinement. As soon as 
I came near him his happiness indi- 
cator— that’s his tail, of course— 
would start to work. After he was 
released to Greenleaf 1 went up to 
Greenwich to see him. He was worked 
in a big field there, about 15 acres: 
his trainer. Ray Staudinger, deserves 
a lot of credit. Black Boy wa.s put 
through his paces— signaled, near and 
far retrieving, everything. He’s a 
very wonderful dog. If I liadn’t known 
which leg I operated on I couldn't 
have told which leg had been injured.” 

Horse Opera 

rpHK BIG red horse in stall 50 at 
J- Hollywood Park pyeballed with un- 
blinking amazement the five duiles 
coming his way. It didn’t take much 
hor.se sense to know they diiln’t be- 
long there: their fingernails were 
manicured, the brass buttons on 
their cashmere jackets glinted in the 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


morning sun and the long drink of 
water in jodhpurs had more hair than 
a lead pony. Then the horse got the 
drift and umlerstancling came on like 
the Lone Ranger: Show Business, 
which has always eonsideretl Silky 
Sullivan one of its own, had come to 
do the scene with him. 

The plot was horse-opera simple. 
.Johnny Cash, a high-riding cowboy 
singer, had composed a little number 



ealle<l T/ic Ro/hnf <i/ Silkij ^tilUfan. 
To get the recording some little- 
deserved but njuch-needed publicity 
("Silky came up for the kill Pa.sse<l 
’em all like standing still";, a pres-s 
agent’s photographer was going to 
snap picture.s while .Johnny Cash 
sang and Silky simpered. 

Silky was ohiigirg to a fare-thee- 
well. He is not much of a race horse 
but he is a confirmed actor, and while 
.lohttivy Cash plunked a guitar and 
mourned through three ver.ses of / 
Diin't /./At It liul I ThinijK 

Hupluii Thai U'o/y la current hit?;. 
Silky alfected a dreamy look and 
nuazled guitar and guitarist. The 
photographer and the tliree press 
agents with Johnny Cash fairly 
danced with tlie success of the ven- 
ture. .It was written in a Los Angeles 
newspaper last year that Silky was 
ibataway about Cash’s singing; this 
was the first demonstrable proof.; 
"Well, you a,sk me if I'll forget my 
baby," sang Ca.sh in a fourth repri.se 
as if his heart w«>uld break. "1 don’ 
know. I cain't say. 1 don' like it but 
I guess things liappen that way." 
.\ntl when bolh horse and shiver had 
wearied of that, ('ash changed his 
tune. "Don’l take your gun.s ti> town, 
son, leave your guns at home." he 
implored, and Silky Sullivan was 
a tain reduced to a sentintental, nuz- 
zling sop. 

But the point of the meeting wa.s 
being ignored. “Play The litillud <>/ 
Sullirdfi for him,” said the pho- 
tographer. remembering the point 
and ruslnng to reloatl. "What?” said 
Johnny Casli. "Tlw [iallad nf Silk// 
SulUviin," said a press agent. "Sing 


that.” “I can't sing that,” said 
Singer-Composer Cash. "1 don’t re- 
member the words.” 

OutmJe Looking In 

E ven though, as journalists, we 
can when necessary whip out a 
phrase like (irbiter clcguniianitii, we 
had not up to now thought ourselves 
qualified for the role the phra.se de- 
scribed. The elegancies of high so- 
ciety we had thought in our rough 
and hornyhanded wa.v were all a mat- 
ter of iced punch and petit fours at 
garden parties and an air of exquisite 
boredom at the opera. Pulling a re- 
spectful forelock, we were content to 
leave the expertism in such matters 
to magazines like our British colleague 
(/ifffw, which always knows I'.xartly 
whom tosnuhaiul when to look bored. 

“Society," the editor of Qm-cu tells 
us witli an indolent yawn, ‘‘is entirely 
a matter of who is ‘in' and who is 
‘out.’ " This we knew liefore. What 
we didn't know until (^/ocw’s nuin 
tolil us wa-s how closely the criteria of 
inrnanship on the British Isles fiaral- 
lels our own concerns. 

‘•.\scol. Lords, the Royal .Vcademy 
and Henley,” says (imcn's editor, 
“are still very smart and important." 
Well. As<'(»t is a race track, Lords is a 
cricket field ' pardon us. pitch i and 
Henley is a river site known for its 
crew races. Four standards of inman- 
ship and three are sporting in nature. 

"Shooting and hunting,” the au- 
thority goes on. "are terribly ‘in' and 
if you have an estate and don't shoot 
or hunt, you are a joke — despicaljle.” 
A proper "in." we learn further, 
doesn't even measure his land iti 
acres hut in potential bags. "I have 
a little place in Devon,” tie'll sa\’. for 
instance, “not much, of course, oiil.v 
four (lays' first shootin’ ” i/.c., ft.UOO 
to lO.OdP acres). 

Then there are lionses. "The liorse,” 
says the man. "is del]nitel.\- 

ail ‘in’ anitnal, and it is very smart 
to own horse.s and go in for racing. 
But,” he adds, "you must win." 
Now that is something we— and we 
.suspi'Ct most of our readers — can 
definitely uiulerstaiul. .-\nyoiie who 
tout.s US on to a horse that runs out of 
the money willi our deuce on his 
nose — he certainly ain't "in." he 
ain't even no gentleman. 


BRUNDAGE 


T he Federal Government of the 
United Staie.s. unlike the dic- 
tatorships of modern times, seldom 
concerns itself with the conduct of 
international sport except to extend 
an occasional good wish or to ease the 
issuance of a visa. But last week two 
separate branches of the Government 
were boiling in indignation at the de- 
cision of the International Olympic 
Committee to withdraw the laurels 
of its approval from Free China and 
place them instead on the lirow of 
Communist China SI. Juno 8). 

The news reached Capitol Hill just 
as the House of Representatives was 
considering a bill appropriating some 
$400, (K)d for federal support of the 
IfhiO Winter Games. The bill was 
promptly amended to read: "Funds 
shall not be available for the support 
of any international game or e\’ent in 
svhicb participation is denied any of 
the free countries of the world." 

In Foggy Bottom, after trying in 
\ain to gel some sort of detailed sto- 
ry of the IOC's .Munich Confer(‘nee 
decision from the I’.S. consulate in 
Munich, the State Department is- 
sued a formal statement. It expressed 
to the world r.S. trust "that the 
public and all .sports organizations 
botl) here and aliroad will recognize 
the Communist threats for what they 
are and will insist on restoring both 
the athletes of the Republic of China 
and the Olympic principles to their 
deserved positions.” 

In Lausanne. Switzerland, mean- 
wliile, the venerable president of the 
U>C, Avery Brunclage of Chicago, 
agreed to meet the press. He coun- 
tered all fritici.Hm of liis eommittee's 
action with the retort that every- 
thing had been misconstrued. "The 
Olympic Committee," he insisted, 
"recognizes only sports organizations 
and not governments. It lia.s no in- 
tention of deviating from its basic 
policy of nondisoriminalion, either 
religious, racial or political." 

h should, we think, be obvious to 
A\ery Brundage, us to everyone else 
in the wt*rkl, that the two touchiest 
political problems plaguing today ’.s 
life are tbo.se involving the great di- 
chotomies of Free and Red Cliina, of 
Free and Red Germany. 'I'lie schiz- 
oid, unresolved existence of these two 


ON A CLOUD ABOVE POLITICS 



split nations reflects one of the global 
ailments of mankind. Their claim.s 
and counterclaims to sovereignty 
and recoRtntion are the constant con- 
cern of the ablest statesmen of two 
worlds. 'J'lieir potentiality for .serious 
trouble is a continuinK threat to the 
future of civilization itself. 

It may be that Brundage’s com- 
mittee is very wise an<l that the gen- 
tlemen meeting in Geneva as the top 
diplomatic si)okesmen of their sev- 
eral countries are very stupid. It 
must he so. for these men have been 
locked for weeks in inconclusive de- 
l)ate over l)ut one single aspect of 
just one of the problem.s of German 
sovereignty. Yet in a brief meeting 
at Munich, almost without debate, 
the Olympic Committee settled in a 
single monient the far wider question 
of the sovereignty of the two Chinas. 
In simple and unvarnished terms, it 
declared to the world that the Peking 
Communists reprt*sent China an<l 
that Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalists 
are merely refugees. 

How could such a decision he 
reached so easily? It was. .said (tne of 
the few committeemen who could !)e 
persuaded to talk, a Frenclunan, a 
simple matter of logic. “U just made 
no sense.” he said, “to gi> on calling 
Fornn»sa ‘China’ when it can't con- 
trol the sports activities of 'demo- 
cratic' China." Possibly not. M. Com- 
mitteeman. but does it make sense 
to you to call Peking China wlien it 
can't control the .sports activities of 
the Republic of China? We Ijope not. 
What really makes no sense what- 
ever is for you and Mr. Brundage 
and the Internalitinal Olympic Com- 
mittee to appoint yourselves the linal 
arbiters of governmental nomencla- 
ture in the tmubletl world of 1959 
lor 15)60i where, like it or not. the 
answer to Juliet's (juestion about 
what’s in a name can be of vital con- 
cern to the whole world. 

The IOC can be superior to global 
politics only if it holds aloof from the 
sijuabbles that don’t concern it, as 
.lesse Owens held aloof from the argu- 
ments over Aryan mastery at the 
Berlin Games of ID-l'J. It was not 
Owens' function to argue witli Nazis, 
only to show them. It is not the func- 
tion of the Olympic Committee now 


to decide what government repre- 
sents whom or what the government 
chooses to cull il.self. 

Brundage ami his IOC fellows can 
and should say to botli Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao T.se-tung, "Gentle- 
men, your athletes, by whatever 
name you choose to call them, are 
welcome in our games, provided tliey 
comluct themselves as sportsmen. 
This is not a political arena, however, 
and anyone who plans to make it one 
had belter slay home." In sucli a 
stand, the Olympians might even set 
an e.\amj)le for the pt)liticians. As it 
is, they have proved themselves only 


foolish and inept on a field where 
tliey should not be playing at all. 

It is the function of sport to bring 
out the best in men. U is the funelion 
of the Olympic Games to bring out 
the be.st in sport. "The moment poli- 
tics are permitted in Olymjiic af- 
fairs,” Avery Brundage himself has 
.said, ’The Games are finished.” 

We can only hope and pray that 
Mr Brundage is as poor a soothsayer 
as he is a diplomat, for politics have 
entered Olympic allairs with a ven- 
geance at the Olymjiian.s’ own invita- 
tion. We should not like to think that 
the Games are finished. end 
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THE IRONIC PEACEMAKER 


In a silly sulk aftcT llit* Braves’ Hank 
Aaron knocked him out of tho box 
with a liouble one day last month, 
(liant I'itcher Sam Jones pouted; 

"You can tell x\aron that the next 
time he sees me he’s goinjt flat." 
Jone.s's teammate Willie Mays, a less 
volatile sort, admonished the busily 
jotting reporters; "Don’t print that.” 
“Sure. i)rint it." stiarletl Jones. "You 
shouhln't print it." .Mays rej>eated. 

But the paper-s did print it. and 
when Jone.s faced .\aron last week for 
the first time since his threat a roar- 
ing crowd in Milwaukee wa.s anxious 
l(j see just how far Toothpick Jones 
wouhl carry hi.s l)ig talk. Jones hitched 


Ufi his pants, Aaron pointed his hat 
at the mound, and the stiowdown 
pitch I'ume looping in to the strike 
/.one. Hank Aaron did not duck, blink 
or hit the ilust. He hit insteati a vi- 
cious liner to third base and smack 
into a <loulde play. For J«)nes, honor 
had been bloodlessly serve«l. 

The real damage eaine later — ami, 
ironi<-ally. from iVaeeniaker .Mays. In 
the eighth he <-ame roaring in from 
first to seore on a double, .slid and 
l)roke the left leg of C atrher Del Hiee, 
who wa.s blocking the plate. "It 
wasn’t Mays’s fault," said Rice gal- 
lantly. "He fiad to .slide, that's base- 
ball. But he certainly slides hard.’’ 





BIG suloe by Willii- Mays cauKhl Bravps Cuicher Di-I Rice <in anklt*. Both men had to leave the eame, but loss of shaken-up 
inside of his left leg, frartured the fibula about an inch above Mays <lid not bother (liants, who handily won the game 11 2. 
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ALL EYES RIGHT 


Th«? eyes of soow 4(i(t,(l00 Britoos, 
royalty aiul cunmioners alikf. wore 
traiiie<l on these horses Iasi week as 
they hurtled down the hackstreteh 
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hill and into the homestretch turn 
at Tatlenham Corner. And if only a 
fourth of those present could see the 
finish, that was all right, too, for tliLs 


was the Ejjsom Derby, the greatest 
horse race, carnival and picnic of 
them all. Winner of the 180th run- 
ning was I’arthia 1). said to be the 


la/.iesl liorse in all England, wlio woke 
up to run the mile and a lialf in 
The yueen's Inirse, Above Suspicion 
i2i. was Hcirr in the clear, ran fifth. 
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THERE WAS JUST ME 


T hk I'tcTrilK AHoVK shows an t-pir 
moment in the history of Hying. 
It was taken a few minutes after ‘J 
a.m. last Thursday morning near Van 
Horn, 'I'exas, at just al)out the point 
where Max Conrad, wi\o usually 
makes his living ferrying planes to 
Europe for the Ihper Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, crossed the invisible line that 
marked a new record in long {listance 
flight. In his blue and white l’ii)er 
Comanche 25(i. Conrad liad set out 
a.‘I hours before from Ca.sal)lanca, 
Morocco, and had scudded along over 
sea and land mostly at UlO feet or 
so. He went on frt)m \ an Horn for 
another five and a half hours to lan<l 
at last in Los .Angeles. miU*s 

from his lake-ofT point, more tlian a 


third of the world away. 'I'he only 
reu.son he did not go farther was that 
he literally ran out of country— he 
had HO gallons of gas left in his tanks 
l)Ut lie had lU) place left to g<». 


COMING JULY 8 

.XIort'niinul.i,, 

hliiiirit, li'Ux liix oil'll 1‘lory of irliiil 
hiin tinii niUni "Ihi' ijmittnl noUi Jiyinii 
|ll•rfllrlnllurl• niiiO' ('hrtrli.-' Lhidhirijh." 


For the 58 hours H8 minutes of his 
flight Conrad, a gray-haired gran<l- 
father of .50, was probahly the lone- 
liest and most committed flier since 
Charles A. Lindbergh. His tiny 
Comanche carried more than its own 


weight in ga.soline — nearly .520 gal- 
lons. 800 pound.s more than it had 
ever taken aloft before. Once in the 
air. CoTirail could not po.s.sibly land 
his plane until its burden of fuel wa-s 
consumed. His route, which he had 
cbosen bwause of the boiwt he could 
expect from the trade winds, was 
almost entirely over empty ocean. 
He tvever saw a ship or plane — ‘"rhcre 
WHS.” he said, “just me.” Hut to 
(’ourad it was all worthwhile, for out 
of his extraordinary ordeal lie hopes 
to reap a liarvest of publicity for Hy- 
ing, particularly for a youth aviation 
program to which he has dedicated 
most of his efforts for the last decatle. 
He comes hy his strong feelings for 
children and young pcojile natural- 
ly— he has in children of his own, 
five of whom were on hand in San 
Francisco Oirhui-) to greet him when 
he flew his stout ship home. end 
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New Shaving Foam: Yardlay New Shaving Cxam- New Otodorani Stick 
shaving soap— modern. $1 brushlesso'lathei 65< protects all day. $1 * 




irS AGONY, 
UPSETS 
AND HOPES 


U.S. track prospects are 
brightening in this 
pre'Olympic year— and Kansas 
is still the best bet for 
the NCAA title 


by TEX MAULE 


T ick thack at Modi-slo Junior Col- 
lege in California’s San Joaciuin 
Valley was very hard and very fast 
and, before the spikes of the runners 
kicked tiny pits in it, it looked like a 
smooth gray cement highway. As the 
runnens fitted their feet into their 
starting blocks for the lOO, the packed 
crowd quieted. Track crowds in Cali- 
fornia are mannerly and knowledge- 
able: they seldom stand at the end of 
a powerfully contested race and they 
sit mule at the beginning as they did 
for this race, matching Olympic 
Champion Bobby Morrow and San 
Jose State’s fine Kay Norton. 

■At. the gun the field dashed nut 4>t 
the blocks in a multicolored surge, 
and in the first 20 yards, a youngster 
from the University ol Oregon named 
Roscoe Cook had w<»n the race— he 
was four yards in front of Morrow and 
Norton, and he was three yards in 
front 80 yards later. He ran very 
smoothly, his face showing little 
strain, his hands relaxed, and he tied 
the world record of 9.;} seconds. 

Norton, who finished second, was 
watching Morrow an<l didn’t notice 
the rtying Cook until it was too late 


to do anything about it. Indeed, it 
was probably too late 10 yards from 
the blocks, so explosive was Cook’s 
start. Morrow, who was to win the 
220 later in a very creditable 20..’> 
swotuls, finished fifth. He had worked 
hard for the 10 days preceding the 
meet, and he said later; “My legs 
were dead. Maybe it wouldn’t have 
made any difference anyway, hut 
they felt dead.’’ 

Norton, although he lost the 100, 
showed clearly that he must he ranked 
now among the two or three best 
sprinters in the world. He closed rap- 
idly on Texas’ Ralph Alspaugh in 
the anchor leg of the sprint-relay race 
which saw Texas set a world record of 
89.0 seconds. Norton also overtook 
Texas’ Eddie Southern on the anchor 
leg of the 880 relay, running a mag- 
nificent 19.8 for the 220 yards and 
doing it easily and under control all 
the way. Now, especially in view of 


the misfortune which befell Morrow 
a week later in Houston at the Meet 
of (’hampions, Norton can claim to 
be the hi»st sprinter in the country. 

(The California Relays at Modes- 
to on Memorial Day and the Comp- 
ton Relays a week later, and. last 
Saturday, the Meet of Champions at 
Houston, the National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics champion- 
ship.^ at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., anel the 
Central Collegiate Conference cham- 
pionships at Milwaukee were the final 
major track meeting.s before the cli- 
mactic National Collegiate cham- 
pionships this Friday and Saturrlay 
in Lincoln. Neh., and the National 
AAU championships on June 19 and 
21) in Boulder, Colo. The AAU cham- 
pionships will decide the makeup of 
the U.S. team that will mt*et the Rus- 
sians in Fhiladelphia in July.' 

The two ('alifornia meets — at 
coiiliniieil 
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AGONY AND UPSETS foiitiiiiinl 

Modesto ami at Compton — produced 
heartening performances fur Ameri- 
can track enthusiasts. Aside from the 
brilliant sprinting by Cook and Xor- 
ton, there was the prodigious javelin 
throw of A1 Cantello, afirst lieutenant 
in the U.S. Marines. Cantello broke 
the world record in the javelin at 
Compton, throwing 282 feet ■■I'-., 
inches on his third attempt and giv- 
ing the C.S. added strength in an 
event where strength has not been 
very apparent until recently. iBill 
Alley of Kansas turned in a fine 2(16- 
foot <)-inch throw at the CCC meet.) 
Cantello, who attended LaSalle Col- 
lege iluring his undergra<luate days, 
had never reached 260 feet officially 
before. He is a .short, thick-che.sleil 
athlete who ha.s taken up weight 
training in the last year. “My biggest 
problem has always been to relax," 
he said after his record throw. “I 
guess that’s the big problem most 
track athletes face. Doing the l)e.st 
you can without conscious strain." 

COMING CLOSER 

In the hop, step and jump, an event 
traditionally underplayed and under- 
staffed in the I'.S., a pair of Ameri- 
can.s provided hope at -Modesto. Al- 
vis -Andrews, representing the .South- 
ern California Striders, set a new 
American record with .52 feet 5'j 
inches: Herman Stokes, from the 
same club, did ol feet 6 ' This is 
still a couple of feel short of t he world 
record held by Oleg Kyakhovsky of 
the U.S.S.R. but it indicates a grow- 
ing interest in this rather esoteric 
event which may mean that by Olym- 
pic time, the I'.S. will have contend- 
ers in this event. 

In all threeof these meets, in evenl.s 
contested by some of the finest run- 
ners in the world, the results often 
turned on psychological factors, or on 
the minutiae of training which cut 
off a tenth of a second in an athlete's 
time. Cook, tfie surprise winner over 
Morrow and Xorton at Modesto, lis- 
tened to Wilbur Koss, the coach at 
Winston Salem College, the day be- 
fore hi.s race. His .starts had been poor 
and Ross told him to stay down 
longer out of the blocks instead of 
straightening up puickly. The result 
in the l(l(t was a !>.;L 

The 4Uf-yard run at Compton, 
which had been billed as a match be- 
tween world record hoUler Cilenn Da- 
vis and Texa.s' Kddie Soulliern, who 
has run only a tenth of a secuml off 


(ilenn’s 45.7 record, was won, sur- 
prisingly, by Mike Larrabce of the 
Soutliern Calif<»rnia Stridors in a su- 
perb 46.1. Davis ami Southern, in ad- 
jacent lanes. race<l each other. South- 
ern. who hail never beaten Davis in 
a major race, hung doggedly to the 
Ohio State star’s shoulder through 
the first '.bifi yartls and Davis, trying 
to pull away from Southern, ran that 
first too fast. In the one-turn 
race .Southern ami Davis were ahead 
of the field coming out of the turn 
bvU neither of them ha<l anything left 
for the stretch run. Larrabee passed 
them easily, and Colorado’s Chuck 
Carlson pa.s.sed them, too. Southern 
gained a modicum of satisfaction by 
outrunning Davis down the slrelcU 
to fini.sli third. 

"1 don’t care much about losing,” 
Southern said later. Ho was stretched 
nut on the infield, his face beailed 
with sweat, his chest still heaving. 
"I don’t care about that. But I out- 
fought liim down the stretch. This 
was getting to be too big a thing for 
me. I was thinking about it. I fought 
him off in the stretch ami 1 don’t care 
about losing. I thought he was run- 
ning too fast but I wanted to stay on 
his shoulder. I'll he all right for the 
NC.^.\ ami the A.AL' now.” 

Southern ami Davis ran again the 
next night in Houston. Both of them 
flew all night from Los .Angeles. Da- 
vis, tired ami lb or 12 over what he 
considers liis l)esl weight, had a par- 
ticularly trying trip. His plane was 
an hour late out of Los Angeles to 
begin with, and he had bought a box 
lunch to eat on the flight. His seat 
was next to an active 4-year-old, and 
Davis, trying desperately to sleep in 
ortier to store up energy for the meet 
the next night, finally bribed the 
youngster with the box lunch. He ate 
an apple, gave the rest to the boy, 
who finally subsideil. 

Then Davis, on a hot, very humid 
night an«l on a track much slower 
than the track in Compton, heat 
Southern in 46. y seconils around two 
turns. ”1 felt pretty goml,” he said, 
later, grinning. “I'm glad I didn’t eat 
the box lunch.” 

.Morrow, who ha.s been the nation's 
best sprinter for several years, ran 
into disaster in Houston. He skipped 
the Compton meet and arrived in 
Houston fresh and strong, an<l in the 
KJb tliere he started very well. At 
50 yards he was running beautifully, 
two yards ahead of Bill Woodhouse, 
hi.s smooth, relaxed stride eating up 
the track. Then, suddenly, in mid- 
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striile, he broke and began to hobble, 
his hand presseil against hi.s left thigh 
high up near the hip. Woodimuse 
went on to win the race, but be iliil it 
unnoticed. Morrow, after a few jiain- 
ful steps, lay down on the track 
and roiled in agony. He was carried 
off by two trainers. 

Later, lying on a rubbing table in 
the dressing room while a trainer ap- 
plied an clastic bamlage to his tliigli, 
heajjpeared relaxed. "Lve had crami)s 
before,” he said. “I’.sually at night 
after a bard race, This is the first time 
during a race. I think it's all right 



CONCENTRATING DO Slop Watch, Coach 
Hull Winter of San Jose clocks Sprim- 
iT Kay Norton, a student of relaxation. 


now.” He moved his leg gingerly, flex- 
ing it carefully. The leg mover! easily, 
without giving him pain. 

"Maybe it's only a muscle spasm,” 
he said hopefully. Later he jogged a 
little to loosen the leg. and it is un- 
likely that it will keep him out of the 
A.AU meet. He ran Itetter in tiie 6(i 
yards lie matiaged than he hud all 
season, according to his coach, Ald- 
lene Christian’s Oliver .lackson. 

Morrow'.s sudden cramp pointed up 
a theory expountled at length by Bud 
Winter. Ray N'ortoii’s track coach at 
San Jose. Winter, who has put lo- 
getliera remarkably strong track ii-am 
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at San Jose State despite the fact that 
he has no track scholarships and a 
track budget of only $2,800 for the 
season, is probably the nation’s 
firmest exponent of relaxation. 

“I taught relaxation during the 
war to pilots,” he said late one after- 
noon last week, sitting in the skimpy 
wooden slatnls at San Jose State, 
watching his athletes work in the 
still-bright California sun. “We were 
losing pilots in training because they 
were too tense. Pilots who had been 
fine in training tensed up going into 
comi>at and were lost. Pilots on 
r»ua<lalcanal couldn’t sleep at night 
because the Japs were sending over 
nuisance bombers to disturb their 
rest. We had to figure out some way 
to relax them. We worked out a pro- 
gram that taught pilots how to relax 
themselves, and we ran a test on two 
platoons, men in each platoon. 
The fiO who learned how to relax did 
better in everything which requires 
physical coordination.” 

He watched Norton run. the lean, 
handsome boy moving very easily, 
his hands Hopping. 

“Watch his lower lip,” Winter said. 
Winter is a sun-scorched, intense man 
who talks very rapidly, as if his ideas 
outpaced his words. “That’s what we 
work on. The lower lip and the hands. 
If his lower lip is relaxed and flopping 
when he runs, his upper body is loose. 
If his hands are relaxed, his arm mus- 
cles are relaxed. You got to run re- 
la.xed to get maximum speed. If you 
have antagonistic muscles working 
against each other, you’re working 
against yourself.” 

Winter loo.sened his jaw and flipped 
his lower lip with his hand. 

“Like tliat,” he said. “It’s got to 
be loose. Now, here's what we do. We 
take a kid’s a good sprinter, we lime 
him over :I0 yards. We let him take a 
flying start, then, three times in a 
row, we get his time over a 3<)-yar(l 
stretch. Say a good sprinter, he’ll run 
that '10 yards in seconds flat, may- 
be. Three limes in a row we time him. 
3 s»*ciinds flat, with him going all out, 
straining. 'I'hen we say. 'O.K., now, 
do it at four-fifths speed. I)«ni’t 
strain.’ So lie runs it at four-fifths 
speed and we time him and he comes 
up to me and I say, ‘What do you 
think your time wa.s?’ .\nd he’ll say, 
'Oh, maybe 3.4, Coach' and I'll show 
him the stop watch. You know what? 
Nine limes out of 10, he’s run it two- 
tenths of a second faster. He's run 2.8. 
You believe that? It's true.” 

He stopped to ask a pole vaulter if 


a new pole suited him. “It’s got a 
belly in it,” the vaulter said. “Does 
it bother you?" Winter asked. “No, 
Coach,” the boy answered. “I put 
it in. It helps.” 

Winter turned back. “Take Nor- 
ton,” he said. “He was tensed up a 
little last year. Now he runs ea-sy. re- 
laxed. When he ran the 9.‘I not long 
ago, he was real loose. When he 
crossed the finish line, his hands were 
limp, his mouth was open and loose. 
The tough thing is to teach a l>oy to 
keep that relaxation under the strain 
of strong competition. We have a 
course here in relaxation that I teach. 
I make the boys want to take it. Now 
Norton can run under stress and stay 
relaxed. That’s why he’s better.” 

Norton, involved with final exam- 
inations, did not run at Compton the 
week after the Modesto meet, nor at 
Houston: Morrow ran very well at 
Hou.ston but the tension was there in 
him. and it is possible that that ten- 
sion. in a runner who is normally the 
most relaxed sprinter around, helped 
the sudden muscle spasm along. 

’I’he two California meets helpe<l 
point up the strength of Coast college 
teams for the upcoming NC.\.\ meet. 
A surprise team, ( )regon, must be reck- 
oned with; Cook, with his new start, 
has to he rated among the best col- 
lege sprinters; Otis Davis, a remarka- 
ble athlete who ran his seventh quar- 
ter mile at Modesto and won in 4(5.2 
seconds, is a likely point-getter in his 
event; Dave Kdstrom, the decathlon 
star, is also a good high hurdler; and 
Jim (Irelle is one of the three best col- 
lege milers in the country. 

But off the showings in these pen- 
ultimate meets, Kan.sas must still be 
considere«l the strongest team in the 
NCAA competition. Allen is l)y far 
the best collegiate javelin thrower; 
Broad Jumper Ernie Shelby finished 
.second to Los Angeles State’s Joel 
Wiley in the Compton meet, but Wiley 
(who did 2(5:2 ' , at Modestoj is ineli- 
gil)le for NCAA competition, and 
Darrell Horn, of Oregon State, who 
is probably the next best collegiate 
broad jumper, does not figure to chal- 
lenge Shelby loo strongly. In Charley 
Tidwell, Kan.sas has one of the best 
low hurdlers in the college ranks, and 
Kansas has all-round point strength 
to go with its stars. 

Briefly, by events, the NCAA looks 
like this: in the dashes, Abilene 
Christian’s Bill Woodhouse, San Jose 
State's Norton and Oregon’s Cook 
are the class of the field. The quar- 
ter MILE should go to Eddie South- 


ern, who is just beginning to hit peak 
form, although Jack Yerman of Cali- 
fornia, Chuck Carlson of Colorado, 
and Otis Davis of Oregon could upset 
Southern. The half mile should 
belong to North Carolina’s Dave 
Scurlock, who administered a sound 
thrashing to Ernie Cunliffe of Stan- 
ford at the Compton meet and ran 
1:49.8 in doing it. Joe Mullins, a 
Nova Scotian attending Nebraska, 
has done 1 :49 flat, and George Kerr 
of Illinois is up close. Oregon’s Grellc, 
Ed Moran of Penn State and Okla- 
homa’s Gail Hodgson iwho did 4:03.4 
at Houston) should fight out the 
MILE. The THREE-MILE belongs to 
Miles Eisenman of Oklahoma State 
or John Macy of Houston. The hur- 
dles are a dogfight between Hayes 
Jones of Eastern Michigan and Elias 
Gilbert of Winston Salem. Dick How- 
ard of New Mexico is the best in the 
400-METER HURDLES, unless South- 
ern doubles in the quarter mile and 
the 400-meter hurdles, a nearly im- 
possible feat. 

In the field events the state of 
Oklahoma owns a monopoly in both 
the sliotput and the pole vault. 
Two Oklahoma Stale vaulters — Au- 
brey Dooley and Jim Graham — have 
done 1.5 feet .5 inches this year and 
Oklahoma’s J. D. Martin has done 
15 feet 3^4. No other collegiate 
vaulter is in their cla.ss. Oklahoma 
also has the nation’s best collegiate 
SHOTPUT pair in Dan Erwin and 
Mike Lindsay, a London. England, 
transplant. Erwin and Lindsay man- 
aged a record of sorts at Houston, 
when Erwin won with 58 feet I'j 
inches and Lindsay finished second 
with 57 feet I*-... 'fheir combineil 
total of 115 feet 3 inches is the 
best combination result by two mem- 
bers of the same team. (.\1 Oerter and 
Bill Nieder of Kansas did 114 fevi Id 
three years ago.' In the discus Utah 
State’s Jay Silvester is the best. De- 
fending champ Don Stewart of SMU 
should again outleap everyone in a 
wide open high jump competition. 
'Pwo other almost certain winners are 
Shelby in the broad jump and Al- 
ley in the javelin. 

All in all. the I'.S. has produced a 
bumper crop of track athletes in this, 
the pre-Olympic year. The American 
youngsters, in direct contradiction to 
the contention of Avery Brundage 
(SI, Feb. 2), seem to be growing 
stronger, faster and quicker. 

If they can learn to relax, this 
country is in no danger of becoming 
a second-class track power. end 
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The pointing dogs 

One of the most dramatic experiences for a 
hunter in the field is the sight of a dog on 
point, his body tense and rigid, his nose ex- 
tended in the direction of game. Once the 
pointing dog is frozen in this attitude, he will 
remain for a minute or an hour, if need be, 
while the hunter moves up to flush the bird. 
For the pointer’s job is to work out ahead of 
the hunter and when he smells game literally 
to point it out to the man who follows him. 
This desire to point is instinctive and exists to 
a limited degree in all dogs. In the pointing 
breeds, however, it has been specifically de- 
veloped and intensified over the years. These 
dogs have further been bred for speed and 
physical stamina to enable them to hunt 
quickly and skillfully over vast areas of game 
cover. For the upland bird shooter, particu- 
larly the quail hunter, whether he seeks his 
game on horseback or on foot, a pointing 
dog is certainly his most valuable companion. 



Englisk setter 




THE FIELD 

Photographt by John G. Zimmtrman 


Pictured on these pages in the poses characteristic of their 
performances in the field are the 22 most popular sporting 
dogs in America today. Each is an expert in his particular 
phase of hunting, but, like any expert, each must be trained 
to use his instinctive abilities with maximum efficiency. In 
this issue Sports Illustrated begins a four-part series that 
will teach you how to train your dog to hunt in the field 



The retrievers 

Where the pointer’s work ends, the retriever’s 
begins. Easily the most rugged of all the sport- 
ing dogs, retrievers are specially equipped, 
both physically and temperamentally, for 
their strenuous job. Once a bird has been 
downed, the retriever is expected to locate it 
regardless of where it has fallen and deliver it 
back to the waiting hunter. Fine eyesight and 
a steady, determined disposition help the re- 
triever do his job, but his most important 
equipment is his dense waterproof coat, heavy 
muscular structure and superior swimming 
ability which enable him to work under the 
mc«t adverse outdoor conditions. Retrievers 
can survive, and indeed often seem to enjoy, 
freezing temperatures, icy winds and storm- 
tossed seas. For the duck and goose hunter, 
especially the northern hunter who shoots 
over water, a good retriever can mean the dif- 
ference between a full game bag at the end 
of the day or a series of unrecovered cripples. 


Labrador retriever 



Golden retriever turn raqb for mors doqs 
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The trailing hounds 

Whether he is a bloodhound on the scent of a 
lost child, a black-and-tan after coon, a beagle 
or a basset after rabbit or a dachshund after 
badger, tbe traibng bound is a plodding and 
determined tracker. His amenable, relaxed, aU 
most lazy disposition, however, has made him 
so adaptable as a family pet that in recent 
years he has spent more and more of his time 
indoors and much too little of it in the held. 
Yet these very characteristics which have in> 
duced families to bring him indoors as a pet, 
coupled with a superior nose and surprising 
physical endurance, qualify the hound as a 
steadfast hunting expert. And the deep re80> 
nant bay with which many of the hound breeds 
mark their progress on the trail lends a particu- 
lar and unforgettable excitement to the chase. 


fiassef kound 





The flushing spaniels 

Perhaps the most versatile of all the sporting 
breeds, the flushing spaniel performs a triple 
job in the field. Not only will he And game, he 
will also flush it to the gun and retrieve it. 
Smaller than the pointers, the flushing span- 
iel seeks his game close to the hunter and with- 
in shotgun range. This characteristic, combined 
with a natural retrieving instinct, makes him 
a particular favorite of the pheasant and grouse 
shooter who likes to hunt his birds on foot and 
at a reasonable pace. Because of the spaniel's 
versatility and his growing popularity, the ed- 
itors of Sports Illustrated have chosen to 
begin this four-part series on field training with 
Stanley MacQueen's expert instruction on 
how to train the flushing spaniels (opposite). 


American 

cocker 

spaniel 
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FIELD TRAINING: PART I 


THE FLUSHING SPANIELS 

by STANLEY MacQUEEN 
with VIRGINIA KRAFT 

iJrau'uigs by Sheldon Fink 



Stanley MacQueen \ahore' is the first of four experts 
who, startinK with this issue and continuing through 
the summer, will teach you how to field-train your sport- 
ing dog. Stanley, the third generation of MacQueens to 
take up gun-dog training, has spent the major jiart of 
his 29 years working with flushing spaniels. This interest 
began in childhood under the guidance of his famous 
father, the international spaniel authority Larry Mac- 
Queen. Today father and son together train and handle 
more than 101) spaniels every year at their Ramornie 
Kennels in I’ottersville, N'.J. In the ultimate test of 
gun-dog training, the MacQueens have been represented 
at every national spaniel field-trial run in this country, 
and they have won national championships three times. 


Most hunters who hare ever owned a 
gun dog agree that with few exceptions 
these dogs also make fine house pets. 
More surprising, perhaps, is the fact 
that many house pets make e.rcellent 
gun dogs without losing any of the qual- 
ifies which endear them to the family 
at home. Cocker and springer spaniels 
are particularly adaptable to the dual 
role of hunting and home companions. 
They are easy to teach, eager to learn 
and generally enthusiastic by nature, 
(iiren proper training, almost any simn- 
iel can fulfill both roles and add immeas- 
urably to his masters enjoyment. He 
should, of course, first learn the simple 
rwle.v of Wring people. When he has 
ma.stered the commands to sit, to stay, 
to come when called CIIow to Educate 
the New Family Dog,' SI. July lit tC* 2t , 
litoH) he is ready to fake to the field. For 
most spaniels, the right age will be be- 
tween (} and .9 months. Up to a year 
and a half, the arerage dog can .still he 
taught to hunt, but much beyond this 
age training may be more difficult. Re- 
gardless of when field training begins, 
however, it is important to remember 
that dogs, like people, are indiriduals; 
some learn more quickly than others. 

TURN PAGE FOR TRAINING 




SPftNIEL TRAINING 


First time in the field 




The oponinn phase of fu-Id irainiiii; is easy and very informal. 
It involves no more than (akint; the younit dog out in the field 
as often as po<silile to acquaint him with all iyiH>s of terrain 
ami Kame cover. A sjtaniel is horn with a natural desire to hutit. 
Vour jol) is 10 encourage this hirdines.<, as it is calltsl, by mak- 
ing his outdoor sessions fun. Keep them .short a half hour 
every day rather than .sitveral consecutive hours once a week 
and stop them, for a few days if neces.sary. when the do^ .«eetn.s 
to ix’ tired or losing interest. The basic eijuipment you will 
need is a c<»llar and lead, a whistle (police variety: 25ci, an<l a 
,22-caHber blank Iruininit pistol ($7.50 . Always take the dog 
afield on the lead, ami l>efore relea.sinK him make him sit, so he 
understands you are the boss. Lt*t him run free for a few min- 
utes while he works off excess enertty. then walk aloiiK in the 
direction he takes. When he nets too far ahead of you, call him 
back. Kach time you call him, follow the command with sev- 
eral short whistle blasts. Kveniually he will learn to a.ssociatc 
this whi.sile sisnal with the voice command “Come." If he is 
slow at first, be patient, and avoid excessive correction. It is 
more important now that he ilevelops inten'st in a variety of 
cover than that he obeys every command. If he is reluctant to 
enter heavy brush or briers, encourage him by ttoinK in firs . 
When you come to water, let him .splash ami play in it. .Aft- 
er the dog has tK*en afield several times, accustom him to the 
sound of gunfire by shooting the training pistol in the air. Make 
.sure he Ls at least lOD yards away from you the first few times 
you fire so that you don’t .startle him. Gradually decrease the 
distance as he 1>ecomes used to the noise. When you are ready 
to leave the field for home, reward the pup with stroking ami 
prai.se as you put him liack on the lead. Remember that the 
iniporiiint pan of this early training is to make it fun 
for the dog. It will Ite if every se.ssion afield is relaxed and short. 


Prftiite in H'l’ hrni reirrtrd 
al end of nennion afield. 


Shullos- pond far splosliiiiy 
iiiiniinren i/iiiinij dmj to iraler. 


Trofwjrij piniol nernnlom/t 
pup to gunfire in the field. 


Short ruun acquaint puppy 
with fhtrJrcIs and brush. 





Let piifiim fiiiif (he hird l<> 
acqii(ii)il him with fiiiinr xci-iit. 


Liicoiiriiijc deiij to Jiud hird 
aud briny it hark to lion. 


First encounter with birds 

As soon as the pup is ranging freely, sniffing ea- 
gerly for signs of game, and entering all kinds of 
cover with Ijoldness, he is ready for his first en- 
counter with birtls. At this stage it is not impor- 
tant that they l>e pheasants or grouse; pigeons 
are cheaper i they average 50c . and easier to han- 
dle. Clip the rtight feathers from one wing to 
prevent the bin! from flying. Hold the pigeon in 
your hand, and let the dog sniff and nuzzle it. 
Then shake it slightly this won't hurt the bird 
but will dizzy it so it stays in one sp»n anti 
throw it a few feet from you. Kncourage the dog to 
go after the pigeon by moving your arm toward 
it and saying “Fetch.” lie will probably pick it up 
right away but he may decide to play with it. It 
is belter to let him liti so briefly the first few 
times than risk souring him on birds by correct- 
ing him. .As soon a.s he take.s the bird in his mouth 
whistle him ti> you. If he returns without the 
bird, repeat "Fetch” and encourage him by whis- 
tle and voice to bring it. When he does, rewanl 
him. Repeat this c-itercise daily, planting the bird 
farther away each time. Anil remember, be pa- 
tient with his mistakes and generous with praise. 



First elements of control 

.After the dog has .some field experience behind him and Is 
UNcd to retrieving live birds, he is ready for the basic ex- 
erci-ses which will control him when hunting. Hand an<l 
whistle commands are the tools with which you exercise 
ctmirol. The whistle is actually a substitute for the voice 
commands he has learned at home: in the fielil it is more 
valuable than the voice because it carries farther and with 
more authority. The dog already knows that a -series of 
short blasts means "Come.” The next and more formal 
whistle command is the sil-slay. Regin with the v<iice com- 
mand “Sit-stay.” Follow it immediately with a single, 
sharp whistle blast, and reinfi>r('e it by holding your hand, 
palm toward the dog, as shown at left. Then move slow- 
ly away, steadying him with your hand and repeating the 
.single whistle blast if he tries to follow you. Once he mas- 
ters this command and it may re<iuire weeks of training 
he will stop and sit to the whistle whenever he hears it. 


('ontri)I heyiiis) irith einyle 
rrhixtle bltmt inciininy “Sit.” 





Cummand js rriufiirrrd by 
hand and voice niyiiah. 


TURN PAGE FOR MORE SPANIEL TRAINING 


I.I.I'STKATKI) is . 
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SPANIEL TRAINING Continued 


Oiilii'iird tuorrmcnt of 
hond neud.’’ d»ij ahead. 


Responding to field directions 

A rtushing tlog must stay within ranK** ‘*f thi- gun t nut morf than 
40 to nO yartls from you ■ anti hunt all covi'r around you. l)n the 
previous pajje you learned how to stop him hy whistle anywhere 
in the field. The next step is to send, or east, him off to hunt in 
antJther direction. He^in with the doj; in .sit position. Send him 
to the left or right hy moving your arm and body in that tlirec- 
tiun. Accompany the arm signal with two .short whistle blasts. 
The double whistle blast is ust-d tt> send the dog in any direction; 
the arm signal indicates the direction he is to go. As the dog 
ranges ahead of you, whistle hint to stop. Then, with your arm 
and whistle, cast him in a new direction. Repeat the signals 
daily until he understands ihem. When he does, you xvill Ite 
able to control the distance he ranges and the area he hunts. 


/Irm !‘iijuul.< direct /></;)/>;/, • 
uhifllr scuds him to hiiiil. 




Responding to flushed birds 

When you have acquired c(»mrol of the way your dog ranges in the field this take.s 
two to three months of daily training In- is rea<ly for iln- final exercise before 
an actual hunt; response to a Hushed liird. This is railed steadying the dog to 
wing and shot. I'se a scented dummy i $1.9H i instead of a bird for this training. .At 
first, the dog will be easier to handle on a check rope. Molding the rope loosely, 
whistle the dog to sit. Throw the tlummy in front of him ami fire the training pis- 
tol. If he starts after the dummy, repeat the single whistle blast and pull sharp- 
ly on the rope. The dog should remain steatly until you give the -signal to retrieve. 
Repeat the exerci.se, gradually moving farther away from the dog. Kach time, 
throw the dummy rlo-ser to him. This will tempt the spaniel to break. If he doe.s, 
correct him immediately. Remove the rope only when he is steady. This is one of 
the difficult exercises to teach, but when the dog learns it, he is rea<ly to go hunting. 
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Tftirhing rtiiitriil in enxifr 
if « frifiid nhooliny. 



Ready for the hunt 

Thf mi)st fun and the most iiiifrt'slinK part of irainin^ a span- 
iel for the field beitins when you take him out after live Ka>n<“- 
It can also be a trying time for the novice trainer because 
his dog must face a number of new experiences, This will 
be the young spaniel's first encounter with birds that fiy, 
with the louder noise of a shotgun instead of a training pis- 
tol, an<l with having bir<ls shfit over him. You can make it 
easier for the dog, unti give yours«*lf more free<foni to eon- 
trol him, if you take along a friend to ilo the shooting. A 
.410 shotgun on the first few hunts will also lie less startling 
than a bigger, noisier gun like a 12-gauge. I’igeons are still the 
lea-st expensive binis to use during these first shooting ses- 
sions. Before taking the dog into the field, dizzy several 
pigeons and plant them at intervals in the cover. Then with 


your friend walking slightly apart aiul abreast of you. start 
the dog hunting. You will have greater control over him if 
you limit his range to a maximum of 30 yards at first. Be 
on the alert at all times for signs of game. As soon as the 
dog flushes a bird, whistle him to sit. This is called hupping 
to the game. Although he should automatically do this now. 
he may forget at the sight of a flushetl bird. Anticipate such 
a mistake by using the whistle commuixi as often as neoo.s 
sary. The dog should remain steady in the hup position while 
your friend shoots the bir«l. Then semi him after it. When 
the dog has had some experience on pigeons, take him to a 
natural game area or shooting preserve to actiuaini him with 
pheasants. And don’t expect even the brightest tiog to Ije an 
expert right away. He will Iteeome etne only with practice. 
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SPANIEL TRAINING Covliiiilcil 


High point of the hunt 



Th*’ ri'wanl of Ihosp trainins sessions afield and the hit;h pf)inl 
«)f tlic hum will fome when your spaniel retrieves his first wild 
l)ird and hrinns it triumphantly to you. This is the climax of 
the months you have worked with him in the field, and it is al.sn 
the moment when a sportsman realizes that, la-sides a pel. he 
owns a useful and inlelliKent Kun <Iok. When you whistle him 
baek after the bird has been downed. rememi)cr that the dovt 
will expi'ct and deserve some praise from you. (Vive it to him 
enthusiastically, liecause now he is a hunter an<l has earned it. 


TRAILING HOUNDS 

Part II oj iiiiH series on field dog 
training wilt appear in an early 
issue. In if, Fred Iluyler draws 
on his 70 years' ej-perience to tell 
yon hoir to Irain Irailing hounds. 
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Impalu Sport Sedart — wanted far all its n orth! 


Vrauhlyy if there's any more anyone could 
uant in a car, ive'd like to know what it is. 
Ride, room, really fresh style — this new 
Chevy’s got 'em all. Plus such basic benefits 
as bigger, safer brakes, easier steering and 
that go-anywhere, do-anytlung economy and 
dependability you’ve come to take for granted 
in a Chevrolet. 


Chcvrdvt dttihr n il! he plad to shon- yon these special 
Chevrolet advantages; 

Slimline tlcMen — styie tlul’s fresh, fine and fasliiDiiahlc. 

Rotitnicr Body hy Fisher — new in everything but its famous soundness. 
MagicAlirror finish — shines without waxing for up to three veara. 
Sweeping windshield — and bigger windows — all of Safety Plate Class. 
New, bigger brakes with belter cooling for safer slopping. 

Hi-Thrifi 6 — up to 1095 more miles per gallon at normal speeds. 
Chevrolet Division of General Molars. Detroit 2, Michigan 


The car that's 
tratiler! for all its north! 


More car than this is very luird to find (it (iny price! 

Your 





FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


Coronet for the table 


The crown roast, an olcl>fashioned dish 

as decorative as it is deiicious, 

can be the crowning glory of a dinner party 

T in-: LORDLY DISH on the opposite page dates back to 
the Victorian era, when food was supposed to look 
as beautiful as it tasted. A pine mnntn of easy accom- 
plishment, to be varied imaginatively with different fill- 
ings and garnishings, the crown roast of lamb is one of 
those special creations for the table that can be truly 
rewanling to the artist that lurks in every cook. 

When 1 was very young and living on a cattle ranch 
near the .Arizona border of California, we naturally 
killed and ate our own beef, but lamb was as great a 
rarity as could be imagined. It had to be or«lered by 
letter from as tar away as Los Angeles, and it arrived, 
expensively, as a whole carcass dexterously thrown off 
a passenger train by the expressman. 

An orgy of lamb cuts followed, for this was the early 
lOOOs, long before the era of modern refrigerators and 
freezer lockers. We started the lambn'ating cycle with 
the glorious crown roast. We proceeded, more or less 
happily, through roast legs of lamb; then, les.s enthu- 
siastically, we ate boned shoulders, although those were 
fre<juently turned over to the pigtailed Chinese cook in 
the blue coolie suit who catered without skill for 40 
cowhands in the hunkhouse. But no matter how much 
meat had been given to the hunkhouse we always ended 
up at home with something called minced lamb on 
toa.st, which my mother evidently considered the only 
made-over lamb dish in Fannie Farmer’s bible that our 
turnover of cooks could produce. On these occasions my 
father was usually served an entire T-bone steak. 

The crown roast, however, is a dish of happy early 
memory with which I have experimented pleasurably 
over the years. It is .shown here filled with a green pur^e 
of peas, decorated with watercress leaves and garnished 
with cooked carrots. 

CROWN ROAST OF LAMB ’rr-M xir) 

Cookbook.'! say that two chops per per.son are enough to 
allow, but I prefer to alhiw about three. For six people 
buy two sides of lamb chops ;the 10 best chops on each 
side, or a total of 20 chops . Have the butcher arrange 
them as in the picture, tying them in two place.s with 
string to form a circle. Let him tie a piece of suet over 
the bottom of the crown and fill up the holl-jw interior 
with the ground “tail.s” of the chops. A butcher is a 
creature of habit and he e.xpecis to follow these two 


procedures; they will ke<*p him happy and the whole 
thing moist till it is cooke<l. However, In-fore cooking 
remove the piece of suet and four-fifths of the ground 
meat (saving the hamburger of lamb for a meat loaf 
next day '. Ground meat does not cook very satisfactori- 
ly inside the crown, and the suet, if left on, melts into 
a -sea of grease. But the small amount of ground lamb 
retained as filling will help pres<-rve both the flavor of 
the chops and the shape of the crown. 

Place crown in a r.hallow roasting pan, covering the 
tops of the chop bones with a narrow strip of aluminum 
foil to prevent charring. Set in a preheated UTS” oven 
for I L hours for chops that are pink, basting the lamb 
bones fretjuently with the fat that melts off the chops. 
Before serving, throw your dog the little bit of ground 
meat that is cooked in the center and place the <-rown 
on a pla’.t<‘r, garnishing ((uickly and mounding carefully 
with the hot filling that ha.s been readied, 

FILLINGS FOR CROWN ROAST 


Boil 5 packages of frozen pea.-^ according to package di- 
rections, with a pinch of .soda and, if desired, a sprig of 
mint. Drain and put through .strainer of mechanical 
kitchen mixer, if you have one of these, to form a still 
purC-c. To.s.s with ' -j cup heated heavy cream, pound 
of butter cut in bits, salt and white pepper to la.ste. 

If the cooked peas are put through a sieve by han«l, 
the pur«^ will he thinner and should he stiffened by 
healing in a double boiler with 3 slightly beaten egg 
yolks, together with the same amounts of cream, butter 
and seasoning as given above. 


C<Hik 4 packages of frozen mashed or ‘'whippe<i'' yellow 
s<|ua.sh in double boiler with butler, cream and .season- 
ing as alxive, whisking to make it fluffy. 

3. Pure* of choetraute 

I'nsweetened chestnut pur^e from France is available 
in cans, or boiled chestnuts may be prepare<l by any 
cookbook recipe and put through a ricer. In either ca.sc, 
figure on u.sing about 4 cups of hot pur^. Beat in a little 
heat-y cream, salt if needed, '4 teaspoon of cayenne and 
a drop or so of brandy to complete the filling. 

GARNISHES 

The lower part of the chops can lie decked with: 1 ) ear- 
rot.s cut to size desired after boiling whole or in length- 
wise halves, or canned liny carrots, 2 ' heate<| brandieil 
apricots (the.se can be bought in jars ; or .>) cooked fresh 
or frozen asparagus spears. 

Watercress or mint leaves provide a finishing touch, 
either on the chops or around the edge of the platter. 


I’hotograph by liahl-Wol/e 

Strtift from Tiffuity 
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HORSE RACING /Whitiieij TiWCr 


A three-cornered struggle 


Black Hills is the newest threat among the 3-year-oids, and he 
can prove it by winning this Saturday’s 91st Belmont Stakes 


tlip majority of racing's tradi- 
X tionalLsls the Belmont Stakes, 
which is to be run off for the 91sf 
time this Saturday, is far and away 
the most important event on the 
American ;{-vear-old calendar. Its 
te.sting conditions— scale weight of 
1*26 pounds over the true classic mile- 
and-a-half distance — have over the 
years sei)arated good runners frinn 
mediocre ones and stampe<i the Bel- 
mont winner as leafier »if his division. 
In the last IH years, 10 winners of 
this great race fiiiLshed the season 
with the •i-year-old championship. 

Tliis week's race, although it will 
be skipped by Kentucky Derby win- 
ner Tomy Lee iwho is being readied 
in California for the June 27 Holly- 


TRAiNER MAX HiRSCH is hoping that he 
can duplicate High (Jun's Belmont win. 


wood Derby), may not Itoast the 
best fiehl of recent year.s, but it ntiw 
seems likely that it will provide one 
of the more interesting. In one cor- 
ner, for example, is Swor<l Dancer, 
who after disaptiointing in the i’reak- 
ness last month came back two weeks 
later to run the best race of his ca- 
reer in whipping older horses in the 
Metropolitan Handicap. In another 
corner is Mrs. Halina Braunslein's 
Preakness winner Royal Orbit who 
could do no better than a none-too- 
impressive thinl in lust week's Peter 
Pan. And now, right between them, 
steps still another logical contender. 
His jiame is Black Hills, and if you 
haven’t heard too many impressive 
things about him liefore now the rea- 
son is simply that cagey 7S-year-old 
•Max Hirsch. wlni trains Black Hills 
f«>r Robert J. Kleberg's King Ranch, 
never intended this l)ay son of Prince- 
(|uillo to reach the peak of his form 
until right now- this week. "I would 
rather win the Belmont Slakes than 
any other race in the countr.v," said 
Max the other morning as he strolled 
leisurely through the King Ranch 
harm By Black Hilts' stall he paused 
for a moment. “Thisi colt has had 
some stomach trouble on and off thi.s 
spring.” he ccmtinued, "but because 
of it I've had a chance to d(t some 
stalling for time with him. He’s a 
deep-shouldered horse wlu) runs higli 
in the withers, and he looks to me 
like a regular stayitjg type. But to 
tell the truth Black Hills hasn’t yet 
looked like a real good runner. If he’s 
going to show it at all the lime is 
now.” 

Only a day after Max Hirsch had 
made these profound observations 
Black Hills popped up and proved 
he was ready to show it. N’aturally 
tlie mile-and-an-eighth Peter Pan, in 
wliich he won over Bagflad and Roy- 



al Orbit, ran hardly be taken as a 
literal preview cff the Belmont. Roy- 
al Orbit was top-weiglited at 127 
pounds, while Black Hills got in with 
ll-'l. .\tjd while Max Hirsch really 
wanted to win tliis one. Royal Or- 
bit’s trainer, Reggie rornell. was not 
about to punish the California in- 
vader just a week before his major 
objective. In fact before tlie race he 
said cheerfully. "I'm goirig to let liim 
just gallop along ami do what he 
wants. And we’re certainly not going 
to beat him up or anything. If he 
run.s along nicely I won’t be disap- 
pointed if we hwe." .\tul right after 
the race — in which Royal Orbit lost 
by four and a lialf lengths to Black 
Hills — he added, still cheerfully ilie 
would, in fact, have .sounde<I irritat- 
ingly cheerful to liorseplayers who 
ha<l made Royal Orbit an odd.s-on 
fav(jrite>: "Sure, he may have liung 
a liit in tlie stretch, hut I’m perfectly 
satislietl, This is a big rugged colt 
who di)esn't like his races too far 
apart. N'«iw that he's had this. race 
over the Belmont track he’ll l)e much 
l)etter next week. Wait and .see.” 

Sword Dancer's victory in tlie Met- 
ropolitan, in which he carried one 
poumi over s<'ale weiglit and still <Ie- 
cisively trounced !•) older horses by 
reeling off tlie mile in 1 Tt, was 
probably as tine a perforinaiice as has 
lieen seen on any track tliis year. 
Having beaten Royal Orliit in the 
Derby and then lost to him in tlie 
Preakness, Sword Dancer’s brilliant 
cometjack in the .Metropolitan natur- 
ally started his young trainer. Klliott 
Burch, thinking out loud about their 
third important meeting. "True, 
Sword Dancer was really raterl for 
the first time in the Metropolitan,” 
he noted, "and actually he's very 
easy to rate. But remember that the 
start of a race often dictates tlie ulti- 
mate tactics. In til? Metropolitan, 
Sword Dancer didn’t break particu- 
larly fast, and because of it Shoema- 
ker had a perfect opportunity to d*> a 
job of rating him. In the Belmont, 
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suggested 
schedule 
for Father’s day- 

(Approved by the Jantzen 
International Sports Club) 


First Thini: 

Put his newspaper and 
"Ken Venturi” golf shirt 
on the breakfast table, 
his golf clubs in his car. 

Second Thing: 

Sing "Happy Father's Day” 
once, but only if you must. 

Third Thing: 

Do not dwell on the shirt and 
its one hundred percent cot- 
ton content when you pre- 
sent it. The fact that it is the 
"Ken Venturi golf shirt” in 
a pliofilm gift wrapping is 
enough. Say to dad, "So 
now, ha ha, you're a member 
of the Jantzen International 
Sports Club!” Avoid first 
names, "guv’ner” & "pater.” 

Fourth Thing: 

Let him play golf. 

Fifth Thing: 
Surprise him ; pay for the 
Father’s Day gift your- 
self. It’s $5.95, and comes 
in four sizes, from small 
to extra large, in subdued 
tones appropriate to the 
guest of honor. You’ll find 
it at most stores that ca- 
ter to the better fathers. 



sport 


sportswear for father 

(Our usual slogan is "sportswear lor sportsmen") 


JartUen Ine., Portland t, Oregon 


M.USTMATKn Jl 


s. isst 
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HILLMAN MINX. JVrlal lai lor tlic <>iiL-tar faiiiih. (..hhI 
l(H>k!>, ciotiotiiy. (.lioiic ul two '} door .snlaiis, and 



IMLl.M \N CO.WI R I IHLL. Spoil car ol tin- Hilliiiaii line. 
L.nnous llilliiiuii engine pins lUan. clasMi lines, 



IHLL.M \N K.S l .\ 1 L Hu- answer to suhurUan liv- 

ing. I dcKirs. loads ol niotu, styling, economy, coniiort, 


Rootes 

The group of 
fine imported ears 
that turned a 
British 

tradition into 
an Aineriean 
adventure 



IIILl.M W IIl’SKV. rooms 2-door st.itioii wagon for cverv 
puiposc. Neat and nimble. Now at the low price ol $16:59. 


Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Ave.. N. Y., N. Y. • 9830 W. Pico Blvd., L A., Calil. • Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd.. Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 
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Look ;it these line Ihiiish (ins. I m lilts seats, (ais like 
these base heeii seen in the Imsli toiinlis ol Kens.i am! 
iti tiu- wilt! In'lls ol (ieshm. Oihei si.t)-at home Ltij-lish- 
nun nesei (hose them hiithei than ihidon llili oi a 
(jiiiet load in Desonshiie. 

Ihii ior elesen yeais now, tiiese Ihiiish ears ha\c been 
seen in imieasinj; ninnhds in sm h tin Ihiiish plates as 
(-happa(|na (X. and Santa riaihaia ((ialih). As a 
mallet ol lad. son tait hits .1 llilltnan. Siinheam. sint^er 
Ol llninhei (am! ^et pitils .tmi Mtsiie lot il) in oser 
“I'D I - S. (osvns llassaii atid Al.isk.i. loo. 

Mow (liti this tome ahonl> A j^ooil six-leiter anssver is 
R () () r L. S. 1 his is the Ihiiish iiioloi Inin lh.it pto- 
dm es ihcsf t ars :iml ent< 1 pt isimils makes ihem .is ailaidc 
lo \meii(ans as well as the test ol the ssoild. 

Whs do so in.ins A met it a ns Inis , th ise and en jos Rootes 
i .Its? Pel h.ips it's the w.is ( he t .11 s ,n e m.iile. the was ihev 
look. Ol the wav ihes' sase imines. Ol the hit ( that they 
ait li.ii ked l>s lat lot s p.n is th [lots 1 i|.;hl hei e in I he Males, 
supplsin^ a lai^e Iiiils lepni.ihle tlealei oi^ani/atioii 
that piositles snpeiioi seisite (lose at hand, l.seisone 
lias his own leason. II sour n<.\l <ar is made hs Rootes, 
iindonliledls son'll h.is e Y'n/r os\ n le.isons. too. 

All piitfs pod ol entiy. Wesiem states sli^luls liii^her. 



M NIU- VM RMMIR. (.oupe ih spoil, lute sjioris-far per- 
loiiiiaiuc phis Iannis (.11 loom m this h.iidinp iK.nitp 



in ’.Mid R SLIM R SNIl’l I Mdiiiniial 1 iiiope.ni hisuis lar. 
St. Its l> \(iloni.itii ii.niMiiissioit. (.an iinisi’ .11 tin '.I'.lTi. 



.Sl.\(n R (• \/l I.I.I-. Ros.ilis 111 I'l ononis i.its, I iisins 1 door 
seil.oi s:'i''i (..iiiseililile HI, I dooi \i,itioii \s,i”on 



■s I ' N lU- \ \1 R \ l‘l 1 - R. H |)osit ion tons 1 1 1 ihic \ 1 List — a Imir- 
itiil spoils tail Intel iialioii.il rally winner. 


ROOrivS FRODl’CrS: IIII.I.M.W • SUXRK.VM • SIXCF.R • HL’MBKR 
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HORSE RACING fimliiiuril 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 




xecuLLve 


Brilliantly engineered for Riviera 
driving climate all year long-any- 
where! From Durban to Maracaibo, 
there is a new ‘pleasure dimension' 


in hot weather driving . . . created 
at the touch of a switch with trunk 
or dash model A.R.A. automotive 
air conditioners. 


A. R. A. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

: 6S5. Grand Prairie, Texas 
CoriBuU Yellow Pages for dealer listings, or write for 
name of nearest dealers. 



A younir busvliiill htT« naim-d Michael 

AVhc) kept in shape by ridinsr a cycle 

Said, ‘‘It lessens the toil 

Hidin;; <>n L*. S. Koval 

And puts on the hrawn like a hike'll.” 



And he’.s right - bike riding 
is n great way to keep in 
.shape. There’s a U-S. Royal 
tire for every one — sleek 
lightweights, smart new 
middleweights or cushion- 
ride balloon tires. 

U.S. ROYAL 


United Stales Rubber 

Cycle Tire Deoorlment • Indianopolit 6, Indiano 



"FLITE FISH” 


New. Safe, Unsinkable 
Sailboat Marvel 

'"'’ 5 QQ 50 ‘ 

^ ^ complele 

Ready To Sail 
Plus sa.sii 
Packint Char|« 


Supports Over 500 Llis. • Cannot Sink or Swamp 




however, the early pace is going to 
he the determining factor on how 
Shoe positions this colt.” 

With weight being the eciualizing 
factor in the Belmont lasit is in the 
Derliy and Preaknessi, both Uoyal 
Orbit and Swortl Dancer probably 
have slight advantages over Black 
Hills. Both of them are seasoned 
weight carriers by now, while Black 
Hills, even it he is reaching his top 
form, must pick up i:} poumls this 
week. It could make a lot of dilTer- 
ence. Max Hirsch is by nomeans over- 
ly confident, but one cannot help re- 
calling a striking similarity between 
the way he has brought Black Hills 
along and the way in which he man- 
ageil another late-developing :l-year- 
old in 19.^4. That one was named 
High Gun. After making six unprof- 
itable .starts that spring. High Gun 
won the Peter Pan by thrw lengths, 
and a week later he won the Belmont. 
Before the season was over this game, 
brown son ()f Heliopolis wa.s the H- 
year-old champion. Black Hills nat- 
urally has a long way to go if he is to 
duplicate High Gun’s remarkalile 
achievement, but at least he's got 
two remarkably exiierienced men in 
bis corner: .Max Hirsch himself and a 
rider named Kildie Arcaro. ‘ I 
wouldn’t say we have another High 
Gun here.” says Hirs^-h, "but he 
could lie a hit of a runner. .\nd Sat- 
urday he'll liuve to be a bell of a run- 
ner to beat Sword Dancer. For either 
the handicap bunch that Sword 
Dancer lieal in tlie .Metropolitan 
aren’t worth much, fir Sword I^ancer 
just has to be u whale of a horse. 
He'.s as good as I've seen all year.” 

I am inclined to gt» along with 
Sword Dancer on the grounds that 
his defeat in the I’reakness may be 
blamed, partly at least, on his dislike 
of the Pimlico strip. Now be comes 
back frt'slier than ever for the l>ig one 
and his Metropolitan showed he en- 
joys the Belmont track. His owner, 
Mrs. I-subel Dodge Sloane, would of 
cour.^e love to win this one after run- 
ning second in both the Derby and 
Preakne.ss. ‘‘It’s so nice,” slic said 
the other day. “to be told you niay 
ha\e tlie beat horse. But one of the 
things that always makes the Bel- 
mont Stakes so tough to figure is that 
you never reall.v know until Belmont 
Day whether your horse will go a 
mile and a half. .\nd we still clon’t 
know that forsureabout.Sword Danc- 
er. Nobody does.” ENO 
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Little leapuo, hijr leairue. vaesUion, 
beach . . . capture tho-ic nimiicnts of 
summer and sport you'd like to re- 
inembcr- with a (Jratlcx Century 35. 

Whatever your budtrcl . . . whatever 
yuuv ambitions, one t)f these Century 
3.5mm cameras is the catnei a for you. 
It may be the new Century 35A — only 
and the fastest-opcratinn 35inm 
in its price class. Or the jjreat new 
Craflfx Century 3.5N’ — most atifunccil 
^.■nnm camera in the Century line. 

Kach is built to riftid (iralle.x speci- 
ficalioTis, tested and inspected by Oraf- 
lex. and warranted by Ciallex — maker 
of the fam«ju.s Speed tlraphics. This 
summer be ready ft>r fun and faraway 
places. See the full Century line of 
line cameras at your favorite camera 
counter Or, write Dept. SI-o'.i, 

tlraflex, Inc.. Kochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 
sidiary of Oeneral Precision E<iuip. 
ment Cori>oration. 

•’I'ruclr -Murk. I‘r“r i/'Wurfin /n/'-rtl/ lus lO'il iit 
• •ih.f l hi •! ill, out l■olirr, 




' K t t l M U N 


Cvnhiry line and fatt«tt-operat!ng 35mm in 
its price class! Trigger Action Film Advance 
permits taking 10 shots in 10 seconds. Bright 
Line Frame Finder. M-X Synchronization at 
all shutter speeds up to 1/300 sec. Prominar 
f/3.5 lens. 


CENTUR^VI^WeiwwCenl^ 35mm is ( 
the greatest of all! EVS coupling of lens and 
shutter. Prominor 6'element f/2 lens. Com* 
b'motion Rangefinder and Bright line Frome 
viewfinder with Automatic Parallax Correc* 
lion. Copal shutter with 10 speeds to 1/500 
sec. Crank Film Rewind; Film Transport Indi- 
cator; built-in Self Timer and other features. 


f/2.8 lens. Combirtotion Viewfinder-Range- 
finder. Bright Line Frame Finder. One-Stroke 
Rapid Film Advance and Shutter Cocking. 
Shutter speeds to 1/500 sec. Full synchro- 
nization at all shutter speeds. 





Responses to opening bids 


I T IS DIFFICULT to overestimate 
the role of the responder in the 
selection of the final contract. In 
many cases he is able to make an 
immediate diagnosis, and at such 
times he should act with conviction. 
At other times the future of the hand 
may not be clear-cut, and it will be 
necessary to make a series of tempo- 
rizing bids until he finds out more 
about his partner’s hand. 

The responder has certain mile- 
posts upon which he may fasten his 
eye. Regardless of the number of con- 
ventions that from time to time find 
favor with the general run of play- 
ers, one principle has remained con- 
stant: OH opening bid facing an open- 
ing bid will produce game. 

Since the normal minimum open- 
ing bid contains about 13 points, this 
is another way of saying that a com- 
bined partnership holding of 26 
points will usually offer a good play 
for game. 

The responder’s first duty is to 
decide whether to give the opener 
another chance to apeak. 

RESPONOtNO WITH WEAK HANDS EvCn 

with relatively weak hands it is usu- 
ally good strategy to give the opening 
bidder one more chance, for the open- 
ing may have been made on a hand 
of considerable strength, sometimes 
as much as 21 points. 

It is necessary therefore to respond 
with relatively w'eak holdings. 

We do not mean to imply that re- 
sponder should bid with nothing at 
all, for if he has less than six points 
a pass is usually the correct proce- 
dure. But if he has a weak hand which 
does include six points he should take 
some action, and that action comes 
in one of three forms. 

1) A response of one no trump, 
which is based on six high -card points 
and may run as high as nine or 10. 

2) Raising partner from one to two 
in a suit. This is done with hands 
worth seven to 10 dummy points. 


3) By bidding some suit at the level 
of one. This is no guarantee of 
strength. In fact, we occasionally 
shade a one-over-one response to five 
points instead of the standard six. 

When you are contemplating a raise 
in partner’s suit you must provide 
normal trump support, that is, at 
least four small trumps or Q x x. You 
must also be sure that you have at 
least seven dummy points to contrib- 
ute to partner. Dummy points are 
made up of high cards and short suits. 
High card.s are treated at face value, 
except that the king or queen of 
trumps may be promoted one step if 
your honor count in trumps does 
not already total four. The dummy’s 
short suits are valued as follows: 

Add one point for each doubleton. 

Add three points for each singleton. 

Add five points for a void. 

These weak raises are offered when 
the second hand has passed. Where, 
however, the second hand has taken 
action, partner of the opener should 
have a rather good raise, not less than 
nine points. 


1 

4 (MS 4K(M0 4AJ434AN3 
Your jMirlner opentt with one rlMb. 
Whol i> your response'^ 

2 

4 None 4 AJ 63 4 (MS 7644 (M 2 
y*oi<r partner opene with one diamond. 
IVhnI is i/uur rexponxe? 

3 

4A 10 763 4KIO.5 4432 4»8 
I'our partner oikhk with one heart. 
H'/tal I'a your renponaef 


While a one-over-one response is 
frequently made on cream-puff val- 
ues, a take-out at the level of two 
must be accorded greater respect. 

Responder must be constantly 
aware of the level at which he chooses 
to act. Sometimes enemy action will 
render him hore de combat. 

RESPONDING WITH STRONG HANDS The 

most usual way for responder to an- 
nounce strength is a raise from one to 
three in partner’s major suit. This 
call should be based on 13 to 16 dum- 
my points, and also at least four 
trumps. Except when made by a 
player who passed initially it is forc- 
ing to game. 

The raise from one to four in a 
major suit is a specialized bid which 
shows a great many trumps but not 
much in the way of high cards. 

When responder has an overpow- 
ering hand, one on which he may 
anticipate a slam, he makes what is 
known as a jump shift. A jump in a 
new suit announces that the respond- 
er has a hand worth at least 19 points 
and that he is interested in a slam. 


4 

4 KIO 43 4KS865 4 A 4QI0 5 
Your iwirlner opena with one apade. 
H'Anl w your reejwnae? 

5 

4KI03 4K(H0 9S 4432435 
Your ptirliier ojwna with one heart. 
H’hflt (8 jfour rexponttc? 

6 

A4(MS63 4 5 4 472 4A(Mx 
B 4AJI0 54 VKJ3 472 4873 
NOKTM KA.ST .SOUTH 

IV 2 ♦ T 

IVhol is your reapoiiHe? 

FOR QUIZ ANSWERS, TURN PAGE 


A aulz ON RESPONSES 
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When your golf clubs have I RUE IBM PER shafts, 

vou can nlav vour best same 



Golf club manufacturers .. .large and small . . . use /RUE lEMPER shafts 

because they are the finest made! Look for tfiese brands on the shafts of. the dubs you buy 



PRO-FIT 

The ultimate in shafts for 
■•custom-grade" eluhs . . . 
in a full range of flexes. 
Ask your "pro" to ftt you 
with Pro-Fit shafts and 
play your very best game. 


ROCKET 

The standard of quality 
for years— in a full range 
of flexes for men and 
women. You'll find the 
Rocket hand on thc/5w.vf 
clubs insiorescs cry where. 


METEOR 

A medium-flex, high- 
grade shaft used in clubs 
for both men and women. 
Meteor shafts provide fine 
quality and step-down 
design at medium prices. 


CENTURY 

This shaft is made in a 
flex that meets the require- 
ments of both men and 
women. It provides the 
True Temper stcp-dtwvn 
design at popular prices. 


STARMAKER 

A good quality step-down 
shaft used in woods and 
irons designed to meet the 
exact needs of nvf-Mer 
hti\.s and girls. Helps to 
develop a belter game. 


/RUE ! EM PER 


Cleveland 1 5. Ohio 


CAROS ronlinuril 


THE TERRIBLE REVENGE in 

which Lord Huggins dreams of grim 
retaliation against the Colonies by throw- 
ing Lamplighter over tlio side in Boston 
harbor! (because all Lamplighter London 
Dry Gin is exported to America). 


GOREN’S ANSWERS 

1 Thret* no trump. This announcos 
the .stronRth of an opening one no- 
trump bid 1 16 to 18 high-card points) 
in a hand distributed 4'8-8-.'3. If the 
opener goes on, he doe.s so knowing 
responder's precise strength and dis- 
tribution. A diamond response, while 
not incorrect, could lead to needless 
com plications. 



IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 

LAMPLIGHTER GIN 




2 Ihie heart. This hand lacks the 
high-card values for a jump to three 
diamonds and. furthermore, that hid 
would leave you in a quandary if part- 
ner went on to three no trump. 

3 Two hearts. A response of one 
spade while not technically wrong is 
tactically inferior. Should you bid 
one spade and partner rebid two 
hearts, you will have reached an im- 
pa.sse. If you take no further action 
there is the danger of missing a game. 
If you raise to three hearts this would 
be advertising a stronger hand. This 
hand of only moderate strength (8 
points) is worth only one construc- 
tive bid. Where responder’s choice 
lies between bidding his own suit and 
raising partner’s major, choose the 
raise on hands of moderate strength. 

^ Three spade.s. Your hand is the 
equal of an opening bid and has am- 
ple trump support, so you should in- 
sist on a game contract. Nothing is to 
he gained by showing the hearts in- 
asmuch as the singleton diamond 
should direct you toward a suit con- 
tract rather than no trump. 

5 '^I’wo hearts. Despite the im- 
pressive array of trumps, your hand is 
worth only nine dummy points, eight 
in high cards and one for distribution. 
You should not be unduly excited 
by the fifth trump. 

6a Tass. This hand will tempt 
many players, hut observe that a free 
bid of two spades would force partner 
to the level of three, with the future 
not clearly outlined. A free respon.se 
in a higher-ranking suit at the level 
of two must be based on values ap- 
proaching an opening bid. 

6b Two hearts. Definite action 
must be tempered with caution. We 
cannot approve a bid of two spades, 
so recommend a free raise which des- 
ignates a fairly good hand. 
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The oiily way a company can keep on 
succeeding as the years go by is to keep 
adjusting its vision to changing needs. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
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BASEBALL conlinutd 


. . . Dodgers after dark 


FOl^D 

thuxi3i:rbird 

’50 



Prejeny3d. by lovers 
beauty ft'om 6 to 96/ 

Enthusiasm runs hij'h in Thunder- 
bird families. It’s small wonder 
that the Ford Thiinderbird is such 
a favorite with young and old alike. 
With its elegant, unaffected lines, 
the Thunderbird— har<ltop or con- 
vertible— has a beauty that is 
altogether unique. 

There arc many other reasons 
why the brilliant new Thunderbird 
is America’s most wanted car . . . 

Thunderbird’s power: Witli its stand- 
ard 300-lii)rs(‘po\ver Special V-8. the 
Tlnmderbird is a spectacular per- 
former. And now. you can put an op- 
tional 350-hp power plant in your 
T'bird for performance that makes it 
tiie peer of even the sports car field! 

Tluindcrbird’s soft lop: It disappears 
like magic into the spacious trunk. It 
flips, folds and vanishes complctchj — 
forming one long, uninterrupted 
sweep of pure Thunderbird Ix-auty! 

Thtinderbird’s handling: Dependable, 
rugged Swept-Back, .Angle-Poised 
Ball-Joint front suspension . . . double- 
acting shock ab-sorbers . . . sports car 
typ<' of stabilizer, plus the new 
variable-rate rear suspension, give 
y<ui the finest corneriiig and handling 
stability ever built into a car. 

Thunderbird’s comfort: All seats are 
mdwidualhj contoured. And the T-bird 
is so easy to get into — because the 
doors are 4 feet wide and the front 
passenger seat folds all the way down! 

Thunderbird's size: The Thunderbird 
offers all the room for four people that 
you get in bigger luxury cars. The 
trunk holds four big suitcases, golf 
bags, plenty of other gear. 

Thunderbird’s price: The 1959 
Thunderbird actually costs far lens 
than other luxury cars. See “.America’s 
most individual car” at your Ford 
Dealer's. Better still, drive it. 


FORD DIVISION Mmrl MOTOR COMPANY 


L ong before the crowd came, the 
j sun was dipping redly behind 
the peristyle of the Coliseum, a stiff 
westerly was blowing the 48 starred 
flag straight out toward the moun- 
tains, and the sky above was a deep 
and darkening blue. The tempera- 
ture wa.s in the 80s. It was, as usual, 
a perfect night for baseball in Los 
.Angeles. 

The Dodgers were at home, and 
the opposition, this last Friday night 
of the home stand, was the Chicago 
Cubs. At this precise moment, in 
thousands of homes throughout 
southern California, harassed house- 
wives were shoving the evening meal 
hastily in front of the men of the 
house and sometimes the young men 
of the house. For there would be no 
work or school tomorrow and the 
place to be, this balmy evening, was, 
clearly, at the old ball game. 

In San Bernardino two young in- 
surance salesmen poked their sedan 
cautiously out onto the freeway and 
straightened it out for the 75-minute, 
60-mile run to the hall park. In mid- 
Los Angeles a visitor from San Jose 
piled his wife and 3-year-old son into 
his station wagon, snatched a supply 
of blankets and headed to the Coli- 
seum: at a midtown hotel two girls 
from Connecticut hailed a cab and 
instructed the driver to take them to 
the game. In Hollywood a Czech- 
born chemist and his Irish-born wife 
phoned friends and invited them to 
share their box. 

Before they— and the rest of the 
swarm of spectators— got to the turn- 
stiles, the Coliseum was ready for 
them. 

“Remember,” screamed Head Ush- 
er Gino Creasmen at his crews of red- 
jacketed hirelings, "these are your 
paying guests. But it will be a light 
night. So see to it they don’t move 
down on you. See to it they get what 
they are paying for and no more. And 
no lateral traflic. It blocks the view 
of those on the aisle." 

In his office over the ticket win- 
dows, Ticket Manager Harold Par- 
rott cast an appraising eye out over 


the ocean of empty seats, glowing 
orange in the fading sunlight. "We 
should do 18,000 tonight,” he said 
expertly. “There’ll be plenty of box 
and reserved seats. Everybody wants 
box seats. Everybody’s got money.” 
Behind him, his daily operations 
manager, Gordon Gerster, offered an 
opinion. “It’s because of television. 
Television makes everybody a front- 
row customer." A skeptic disagreed. 
"It’s because of LA,” he said flatly. 
“LA makes ever.vbody a front-row 
customer. How many people call up 
they want seats? In a stadium that 
seats 90,000, they’re worried?” 

In the counting room 15 sacks of 
money ($200 in change in each) were 
rushed out to the 25 ticket booths 
that would be open this night. Sixty- 
five ushers fanned out to their sta- 
tions, 30 washroom attendants dis- 
appeared from view, and 35,000 tick- 
ets were placed in the box offices just 
in case. At $7 per night per usher, 
$9.15 per ticket taker and $12 per 
ticket seller plus $1.80 an hour for 
washroom attendants and the 60- 
man crew of sweepers who scour out 
the stands after the game (they once 
found a toupee), the Dodgers have 
a healthy investment in the evening’s 
proceedings even before the high- 
priced athletes take the field. 

NIGHTS AND DAYS 

In the concessions office Manager 
Tom Arthur also calculated his gam- 
ble on the evening. “This heavy night 
schedule hurts us,” he admitted. 
(The Dodgers play only 12 day games, 
all but one of them on Sunday.) “For 
one thing, people have already eaten 
by the time they get to the game. 
For another, daytimes are better be- 
cause your cold stuff moves. At night 
only the hot stuff sells.” 

Arthur also prays for a one-sided 
game. A 2-1 game is the despair of 
the concessionaire. The fan is too pre- 
occupied to be hungry. “Your best 
bet is an 80® double-header in the 
daytime with the Dodgers leading 
8-2 in each game. The disappointed 
continued 
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fan is likely to become an emotional 
eater, but on the other hatnl he's like- 
ly to walk out. He never walks out 
if the home learn is ahead. He wants 
to be in on the kill.” 

Arthur also takes his responsibility 
to the public seriously because "this 
place is owned by the taxpayers and 
it's taxpayers who come here. We got 
to give them the best. 1 gel sworn alli- 
davits from a bonded laboratory as to 
the protein content of our hoi dogs. 
And our hot chocolate is only 20 cal- 
ories a cup.” 

The Dodgers share in the conces- 
sion receipts but not the concession 
management twhich has to answer 
only to the Coliseum commission i. 
They “never give us any trouble and 
have never meddled.” report .s .Arthur. 
In fact, they have consistently staged 
“special” lures in addition to the tra- 


He temporized: "They’re more easily 
pleased,” he grinned. 

The game on this night was a se- 
vere test of their ability to remain 
pleased. In the third inning the visit- 
ing Cubs picked up five singles, a 
double, a sacrifice fly and a walk. The 
Dodgers graciously threw in three 
errors, and suddenly the score was 
Cliicago 8, Los .Angeles 1. Only one 
spectator got up and stormed out 
muttering. It was K. J. Buzzic Ba- 
vasi, tlie Dodgers’ own vice-president 
and facto general manager. 

In the section behind the left field 
screen the insurance men from San 
Bernardino — Cody Jordan, late of 
Hartford, Conn, anti Jerry Marker, 
late of Jamestown, N'. A'. — fell into 
relaxed conversation. “Do you think 
we could get good season tickets to 
the Ram football game.s?” they want- 
ed to know. They ignored the game 
to watch jiaper airplanes wedge into 





ditional ladies’ niglit, such as “family 
day,” and days tor Knoth«>lers and 
uniformed Little Leaguers. At one 
.Milwaukee game only 49,000 paid, 
hut the crowd totaled over 78,000. 
A crowd t)f 'ifi.5T9 showed up at a 
Cardinal-Dodger Sunday game, but 
only 24,879 were paid. 

'I’rue to Parrott’s prognosis, there 
were 18,297 fans in the Coliseum by 
game time. Lsher and Field Crew 
Chief Jack O’Brien, a Brooklyn ^mi- 
grf*, smiled as he watched them pour 
in and philosophized about their dif- 
ferences from an Ebbets P'ield crowd. 
“They're more good-natured. They’re 
more patient. ’I'hey come later. 'I'hey 
go home earlier.” Did they enjoy 
themselves as much? He was pressed. 


the iron screen. “A'ou can tell the 
game is boring when that begins to 
happen.” said .Marker. ”1 don’t think 
it's boring,” .said Jordan. ‘T’m root- 
ing for Moe Drabowsky. 1 used to 
play hall with him in Hartford and 
he left the tickets for us tonight.” 

A few scats away Norm Von Mar- 
bod, the visitor from .San Jo.se, was 
observed rooting for the Dodgers. 
“How come you're for the Dodgers if 
you’re from San Jose?" he was chal- 
lenged. “You’re supposed to be for 
San Francisco.” 

Von Marbod. wrapped in blankets 
out of which an enormous cigar pro- 
jected, cheerfully flicked an ash. 
"That’s a thing you have to under- 
stand,” he said patiently. “San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles just aren’t go- 
ing to be rivals the way the old Dodg- 
ers and (iiants were. I mean, you 
won't get that ‘drop dead' stuff. If 
the Giants can't win the pennant. I 
want the Dodgers to win it. I mean. 
I'm for the West Coast, see? I’d rath- 
er see the Dodgers heat Milwaukee 
than seethe Giants beat the Dodgers. 
And if the 49ers can’t win at pro foot- 
ball, I’d ju.st as soon the Rams did.” 

On the field at this point Shortstop 
B<tbby LillLs kickeil in with his third 
error. Even for Los .Angeles this was 
too much. “And a local boy at that!” 
snapped a man in a third-base box as 
he rose to lead the booing. In another 
section a writer friend of the Czech 
chemist studied the crowd with fas- 
cination. Suddenly he found himself 
joining the booing. He was still in a 
state of wondernjent over his behav- 
ior later: "You know,” he marveled, 
"I'm normally a pretty reserved guy. 
In fact, earlier tonight, I wa.s a little 
annoyed at the drunk behind us. Not 
that he did anything out of line. But 
he was so loud and aggressive. Now 
it comes to the late innings and I’m 
doing the same things he is. Only I'm 
not drunk.” 

BASEBALL IS CARING 

He shook his head and considered 
what iiaseViall was doing to him in the 
vast incubator of baseball fan.s the 
Coliseum had become. "I used to 
think baseball was for truck drivers 
and juveniles. There’s .still a lot I 
don’t umlerstand aliout it, hut my 
wife has got me interested. I don’t 
even know whether 1 like being in- 
terested or not. I get so mail at the 
Dcxlgers when they lose and 1 gel mad 
at myself for rnriaij. I mean, I don’’ 
want to be inrolrcil. But 1 am.” 

On the field the Dodgers struck 
back for three runs, and the Coliseum 
wa.s on its feet cheering lustily, scent- 
ing victory. "That's another thing 
about L.A.” observed Jack O’Brien. 
"They're optimistic. Tlie.v would 
rather root and ride a winner than 
grouse at a loser. They always see a 
way to win. In Brooklyn, they usu- 
ally expected the worst. They could 
see where they could lost*.” 

On the field, Pinch-hitter Rip Re- 
pulski hit into a double play, and 
even in LA it was possible to see 
where the Dodgers could lose. 

High in the grandstand seats the 
girls from Connecticut didn’t much 
care. The weather was of more mo- 
ment to them. “Lordy, why didn’t 
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HL-PURPOSE 
SPORT SOCKS 



LIGHTER WEtCHT 
ClSUtlS 
IN COLOR 


roRCDir. 

TENNIS tND 
CASUIlWEtR 


fASHIONEO 
SHOE TOP HEIGHT 
GOLF SOCK FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 
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Wigwams are soft, snug-fitting, long-wearing . . . and 
STA-SIZED Shrink Treated to hold their shape 
through miles of wear and dozens of washings. You’ll 
find a wide variety of styles, colors and weights to 
choose from: wool, nylon, Nywool, cotton, or combi- 
nations . . . also “FOOT HUGGERS” s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
socks in all styles. Treat your feet to Wigwams . . . ask for 
them at leading department and sporting goods stores. 

WIGWAM MILLS, INC., Sheboygan, WisconsinJL 

In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Hull, Quebec 

for every sport . . . and everyday wear, too! 
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someone tell us it would bo this cold?” 
shivered Betty f'oley, as she and her 
ffirl friend, Pat Carney, liuddled for 
warmth. They looked enviously at 
the blanket-clad natives. “This place 
is too big for baseball anyway,” 
opined Betty firmly, and she con- 
tented herself with applying lipstick. 

The crowd grew more detached a.s 
the game droned on, and the chatty 
l>U7./. of conversation put syllables in 
the air that smacked more of an out- 
door cocktail party than a baseball 
crowd. A Coliseum crowd is alway.s 
well behaved, by baseball’s standards. 
No one has yet attacked an umpire 
physically. Not one beer can or pop 
bottle has been tosse<l on the field. 
The crowd cannot be said to have 
gotten on any player as yet, "We try 
to encourage them, not insult them," 
a Beverly Hills doctor, watching the 
game with binoculars, observed. 

VIVE LA DIFFERENCE 

To a transplanted New Yorker all 
this was liafHing and faintly frustrat- 
ing. “Tliey’re just not baseball fans!” 
he wailed. A friend leaped on him. 
“Why not?” he demanded. "Who 
says a baseball fan has to be a loud 
roughneck? You know the old story 
about the difference between the Cali- 
fornia race track crowd and the crowd 
at Jamaica? In California they yell 
‘Please. Baby, do it just this once. 
Stay up there, Sweetie, you can do 
it.' At Jamaica, they yell 'Don’t die 
now, ya lousy, goldarned dog. or I'll 
kick ya all the way back to the barns.’ 
It’s just a difference in psychology." 
The New Yorker retreated, muttering 
unconvinced. 

Encouraged or not, the Dodgers 
finally rolled over and died against 
the Cubs on this night. Because it 
was Friday, most of the crowd waited 
for the final out. In the press box, 
the writer.^ tapped busily as the field 
lights dimmed and winked out. As 
the fans filed out. the public-address 
system boomed the final totals and 
concluiled : “Please drive carefully on 
your way home, and thank you for 
your attendance.” 

A fan stopped and his face grew 
red. “Don’t thank us,” ho bellowed. • 
"(live us a ball team.” But the rest 
of the crowd Just laughed and slapped 
their thighs. They thought it was a 
good joke. The oomplainer was dis- 
gusted. “They’re glad just to have a 
team.” ho muttered gloomily. “They 
shoulda got the Phillies.” end 
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BOXING’S DIRTY BUSINESS 

eonlinnril from pagr 19 

Boslon sidewalk one night in 1951?. 
“We’re not going to let this go by,” 
Palermo continued. “It might take 
a long time but we'll get even." A 
telephone call t(» Leonard, whose 
phone was by now being monitored 
by police, repealed the theme. The 
voice said: “It’ll be with a pipe 
wrapped in a paper sack. You’ll be 
standing in u crowd and you’ll never 
know what hit you. Remember what 
happened to Ray Arcel." 

And there came a call from Carbo. 
“You know who this is,” and Leon- 
ard recognized the voice. “Nobody 
ever did this to us. We’re going to 
meet at the crossroad.s.” 

.\gain Leonard and Nesseih turned 
to Truman Gibson in Chicagt) by 
phone. Gibson heard their story and 
told them, “My advice to you is to 
run, don’t walk, to the chief of po- 
lice." Nesseth asked Gibson to “go to 
your boss,” and get him to “call off 
the dogs.” “Who,” Gibson inquired, 
"do you mean by my boss?" Nesseth 
replied. “Jim Norris.” Said Gibson: 
“I’ll tell Mr. Norris, but what has he 
got to do with Blinky?" 

Neverthelf'S.s, Truman Gibson con- 
ceded in his own voluntary testimony 
before the California Athletic Com- 
mission, lie did call Jim Norri.s. .Vnd 
shortly thereafter, Gibson testified, 
he got a phone call from Blinky in 
Los Angeles, and "1 tohl him that he 
was being very silly an<l very foolish. 
What the hell was he doing in Los 
Angeles? And to cut out things that 
went out with higli-button shoes.” 

And I’alermo dirl indeed get out of 
t<»wn —so fast that he was not around 
to tell his part of the sordid story 
when the slate athletic commission 
began asking questions shortly after 
that, on May 2(1, 

Neither was Frankie Carho. On the 
day the commission started asking 
questions, Carho's whereabouts were 
ollicially unknown, although the .New 
^'ork County district attorney and a 
New It'ork grand jury had been look- 
ing for him for Id months to answer 
a Id-count indictment for illegal 
matchmaking and managing. Iron- 
ically. on the morning of .May 'Id, 
detectives who had been looking for 
Carbo all this lime caught up with 
him in New Jersey. He was out on 
bail, awaiting an extradition pna-ess 
to New York, on the night of June (5 
when, almost exactly as Jackie Leon- 
ard Imd been warned, Jackie reached 


up to pull down the garage door and 
something hit him from behind. 

At week’s end Jackie Leonard was 
still suffering from partial paralysis 
on one side of his face. Don Nesseth 
and his family were under a police 
guard for their own protection. 

Los Angeles police were still look- 
ing for the men who .slugge<l Leonard. 

F'rank Carho. bail revoked, was in 
jail in C amden. N.J., fighting extradi- 
tion to New York. 

Bui the underground busine.ssmen 
who are trying to rule boxing were 
still rippling their muscles. On June 
4, an Oakland, Calif, promoter 
named Don Chargin, a partner of 
Jackie Leonard's, got a phone call. 
"Stay out of Los .\ngeles,” the voice 
said. “You saw what happened to 
your buddy Leonard.” 

“I’ve got a family,” Chargin said 
later, “and I don’t want to talk too 
much about these things. None of us 
are heroes.” 

But it could he that California, 
and the rest of the country, have by 
now heard enough to bring a deter- 
mined public drive to clean up Ibe 
dirty underground businessmen of 
boxing, beginning with the men re- 
sponsible for the naked and contemp- 
tuous violence visited upon Leonard. 

This violence, and what it reveal.s 
in the shadows, may even be enough 
to strip the smile off those who, up 
to now, have shown a l)oys-will-he- 
boys attitude in the face of previous 
exposures of boxing’s dirty business. 

This April one of the ablest of syn- 
dicated sportswriters, ridiculing the 
fears and the labyrinthine ways of 
Cus D'Amato, manager of P'loyd Pat- 
terson, told his readers with cheery 
sarcasm that “the fist fight industry 
neefls a great big shot of Sinister In- 
fluence, trij)le-.strength, <iuick, before 
it wastes away and dies of Moral I'p- 
lift.” He called for the return of Car- 
bo “to restore the healthy glow of 
corruption." “Frankie, come hack!” 
he cooed in conclusion. 

The era when .such a line could be 
written. e\en in sarcasm, and rea<l 
with enjoyment, has now come to 
an end. 

The prevailing new tone may very 
well have been struek by Sports Kdi- 
tor Curley Grieve of the San Fran- 
cisco Kj-amimr, who wrote: “The 
lirulal beating of Jackie Leonard is 
one of those things you wouldn’t be- 
lieve could happen. It is a throwback 
to the days of Capone. It strike.s at 
the very core of justice. It is a slaj) in 
the face of all decent people." end 
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This is the golf ball that took first 
and second places in the 1959 
Ma.sters driving contest. It’s the 
ball that's the talk of the Tourna- 
ment Tour. It’s the all-new liquid- 
center MacGregor Tourney. 
Tournament-wise pros, leading 
amateurs and good golfers every- 
where are joining the swing to the 
new Tourney. They like the 
proved long distance and all- 
around outstanding performance 
of (he Tourney. So will you! Play 
the Tourney on your next round. 
Ask for them at the pro shop. 


Th» Mo<Gfeger Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Gelt • T*nnlj • SoMball • football • 6o$k#»bBll 
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MANTLE 

cniitiuHril /null jiiigr il 

ever liil a hall up s<t hinh auainst thP 
facade in rijjlU fioUl at Yankee Sta- 
dium. Hi* hits honif runs lefi-lianded 
and ho hits thorn riKht-handod — 
whicli of cuurso no ono olso has over 
doiip with any consistoncy boforo — 
and ono yoar ho hit oli of thorn. 

In helod tho Amorioan Loaguo 
— in fact, all of basohall— in batting 
and homo runs and runs batted in. 
Another timo he hit .•■U55. but won no 
ohampionsliip because Ted Williams 
hit even liighor. Twice, before his 
26th birthday, he was named 
the Most Valuable I’layer in 
the league. He has had some 
great years, and he is only 
27 now. 

He has also had some bad 
years, particularly when you 
consider how good Mickey 
Mantle might bo. Only twice 
has he driven in more than 
100 runs, and his lifetime av- 
erage after eight sea.sotis and 
ilespite the two groat ones is 
only .dl6. For tho normal big 
leaguer, even for the very good 
one these days, this would be 
superb. But not for a Mantle. 

Much of the trouble, of 
course, is due to injuries. He 
has been hurt often, particu- 
larly in the legs, and frequent- 
ly thi'se have been injuries 
which would put others on the 
bench. “He never played a 
game for me," says Stengel, 

“that he wasn’t all taped up. 

I a.sk him how he fwls and he 
says, ‘O.K.’ I ask him if he wants to 
play and he says, 'I want to play.' 
So I need him and I let him play. 
What should I do? Tie him to the 
bench?" 

There is also the matter of Mantle, 
the human being. He is not a very 
complex human being, but he is still 
a human being and therefore compli- 
cated enough. He came up to the 
Yankees at the age of 19 from the 
farm and mining country of (Okla- 
homa, a man physically but a shy, 
scared boy insiile. dressed in an ill- 
fitting suit. He hail been raised to 
be a ballplayer and that was all that 
he knew. “Sometimes he cried,” says 
Stengel, "when he struck out." He 
received faulty financial advice, he 
was conversationally unable to .satis- 
fy the writers with the club, lie knew 
how to accept neither the adulation 
nor the boos heaped upon him. 


Today Mantle i.s no longer seared, 
although even with those he knows he 
remainsshy until he knows them very 
well. He is a ver.v wealthy young 
man, with one of baseball’s bigge.st 
salaries and two profitable outside 
hu.sine.ss inlere.sts. He dre.sses well in 
beautifully cut suits, drives a big car, 
eats at the best places, plays golf at 
the best clubs. No longer does he live 
in ('ommerce, Okla., but in Dallas, 
Texas, the most fasliionable, cosmo- 
politan city in the Southwest, where 
he has built a large new home. 

His appetites have increa-sed with 
fame and financial security, and to- 


day this is the criticism one hears 
most often. On Babe Ruth, who hit 
60 home runs, living it up looked 
good. On Mickey Mantle, who may 
never hit .50 again, it lirings bushels 
of dark, disapproving frowns. If. they 
.say, this kid. with all his great talent, 
would devote himself to ba.seball, if 
he would live and think ba.seball anil 
take care of himself, he could become 
the greatest player who ever lived. 
Maybe so. rerlainly Mantle agrees, 
at least down on the field, for no one 
ever tried harder to excel or suffered 
more when lie failed. But somewhere 
along the way, when the big decision 
came up — whether or not to live like 
a Trappist monk and supplant Ruth 
and Cobb in the record books and 
earn $200,000 a year— Mickey de- 
cided to enjoy life and earn only 
.$80,000 a year and be content with 
being merely the most colorful and 


exciting and he.sl ballplayer in his 
league during hi.s own time. 

So while the ailulation lie receive.s 
now is greater than ever before, so 
are the boos. 

"They’ve alwa.vs done that.” he 
.sa.vs, looking up at the triple tiers of 
Yankee Stadium. "I’m useil to it now. 

1 don’t really mind. 1 guess they just 
never did take to me here." Which 
only means that Mickey Mantle still 
doesn't understand. They boo him 
because they love liim and want to 
see him perform miracle.s daily, and 
when lie doesn’t ll makes them mad. 
To the eyes wliich peer down from 
Yankee Stadium seats, he is 
still a child and there is disap- 
pointment that he is not grow- 
ing up the way they Imped. 

Wliether it i.s too late now 
for the miracle to occur, no 
one really knows. He has been 
stealing ba.ses as never before, 
but even Stengel admits that 
this was simply because the 
team was not hitting and they 
had to gel some run.s some 
wa>‘. "I like to run," says 
Mantle, “but be never let me 
go on my own before. There 
wasn't any need to steal when 
someone would usually drive 
you in, I gue.ss now that we’re 
liitting 1 won’t ilo much run- 
ning any more." 

"We weren’t hitting,” say.s 
r asey, "so I let him go. Rut 
it’s taking loo big a chance. 
One pileup somewhere on a 
close play and then wliat do 
wp do?” 

“1 don't mind,” Mick says 
of all this, "as long as I'm hitting.” 

Mantle has been hitting well de- 
spite the fact that pitcher.s seldom 
give him anything good to work on 
and despite his injuries. He wrap.s his 
right knee before every game, and his 
right shoulder, which he hurt in a col- 
lision with Red Schoendienst in the 
1957 World Series, still troubles him 
when heswings left-handed very hard. 
Worse, it hurts when he raises his arm 
above a certain height, and thi.s has 
forced him to make some small but 
bothersome alterations in hi.s stance. 

If Mantle continues to hit, the Yan- 
kees will probably win the pennant 
again, especially if he continues to 
play the way he did during hi.s two- 
week reign of terror. He may never 
make anyone forget Ruth or Cobb, 
but he is a whale of a ballplayer nev- 
ertheless. As McDougald ."ays, the 
kind who can carry a team. end 



THE OLD WINK Hashed from the wrinkled visage of 01’ 
Case as his Yankees began to look like Yankees again. 
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Sam Snead: "How to cut 5 strokes off your game!” 


"Get more out of golf! Do \\'hat 
thf average goller iiegleets to do. 
Find out the liasic secrets ol (he 
cliainpions. And realize how they 
applv to ifou!” 

You can get these basic secrets 
aJiwhitch/ free hv sending in llw 
coupon (bottom right). It entitles 
von to a free booklet written b^' Sain 
’Sne.id and seven other of .-Vmerica’s 
most famous professionals. 

Get more out of life! Plaving a 
Ix'tter game of golf is just one of tlie 
many pleasvires that it takes leisure 


to enjo\'. Those pleasures and that 
leisure arc important to ever\'one. 
Hut more important (Ii.in leisure 
ah^iie is (he freetlom from worr\' and 
an\iet\' that u//oif.v a man to enjov 
hims('lf. knowing vou will be able 
to retire comfortablv aiul knowing 
Ntmr familv will be protected it vou 
should die does more than just en- 
rich vour davs of leisure: it will 
lengthen the voars of sanir life. 

For complete details on a I.ising 
Insiiianee jirogram tliat will tak«‘ 
care of your future as well as vour 


fail lib. call 'rhe .Man from K<|uitable. 
^ou II find him in (lie telephoiu' hook 
under Kcpiitable idle .\ssurunee 
Sjieii-ty of the I'niled .States. 

I 1 

J THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance J 

I Society of the United States I 

I Box D, 393 Seventh Avenue | 

j New York 1, New York ' 

I I’k'use Si'iid itif free golf tHxikh't. * 

j X.inii- [ 

! .\(l.!n-ss ! 

! (at\ Zone Stair | 
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BEGINNING the ertroordinarij ^tory of Jack Johnmn, the Negro 
fighter whot^e brilliant >ikill won for hia race the first 
championship of the world, and for himself 
a life of spectacular excess and ultimate tragedy 


BLACK HAMLET 

OF THE 
HEAVYWEIGHTS 

by FINIS PARR 


O N a fine afternoon in the sspring of 1K97 
a professional boxer and (.‘irous roust- 
about named Bob Tomlinson, who was 
traveling through Texas with a carnival 
troupe, found himself in ditlieulties. Tom- 
linson performed in a tented ring, offering 
$5 to anyone who could sta.v four rounds 
against him. Few of the farm boys, ranch 
hand.s and freight hustlers who tried for 
this prize survived even one round, and 
none had ever been upright at the en<l of 
four. But on thi.s balm.\’ afternoon, in a 
vacant lot on the outskirts of Galve.ston, 
trouble overtook the carnival man in the 
person of a tall, gangling Ill-year-old Ne- 
gro named John Arthur Johnson. 

Throughout three rounds the youth easi- 
ly avoided Tomlinson’s rushes or tied him 
up at close quarters, smiling all the while 
with the kindly air of a dining-car attend- 
ant or a Pullman porter, 'fomlinson de- 
cide<i the time had come to bull young 
Johnson into the canvas curtain, behind 
which lurked a confederate waiting to slap 
a blackjack against the curve of his skull. 
But .Johnson refused to he crowded, tossed 
his adversary halfway across the ring and 
then whipped over a belly punch that 
made the tough grifter’s eyes bug out. 
Tomlinson was barely able to flash the sign 
to the timekeeper to tap the gong. And the 
$5 which Johnson thereupon collected were 


the first of the estimated $2 million which 
he was to earn through his fighting skill. 

This early triumph of Jack Johnson, the 
first Negro to become heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, had the authentic stamp 
of his amazingly fa.st reactions. The catlike 
quickness on defen.se aiid electrifying speed 
in the counterpunch owed something to 
brawls on the Galveston waterfront against 
enemies armed with knives and baling 
hooks, and to the swift refle.xes required in 
Jumping off boxcars and e.scaping through 
freight yards when pursued by railroad 
cops carrying metal-weighted l)illies. The 
bout in which he took the starch out of the 
rugged showman also demonstrated a fea- 
ture of Johnson's own showmanship: while 
working he liked to chat with the crowd, 
and even with his opponent, beaming be- 
nevolently and inquiring as to the other 
boxer’s health. 

“I devoutly hope I didn’t happen to 
hurt you, Jeff." Johnson would say from 
lime to time during the fight in 1910 in 
which he shocked the white pe»>ple of 
the world by his easy mastery of the huge 
Jim Jeffries. The ring conversation had 
been considerably les,s urbane two years 
before, when Johnson took the champion- 
ship from Tommy Burns. On this occasion 
the men traded insults as well as blows, but 
that was because Burns would have it so. 
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Ortlinarily, Johnson liked to see people 
happy anti comfortable, anti he sometimes 
paitl tribute to the craftsmanship of other 
fighters, as he tlitl in Paris while defending 
his title against Frank Moran in 19M. All 
through the match he was clearly aheatl of 
Moran, which displeasetl the unanimously 
anti-Jolinson crowd, including Gaby Des- 
lys, Mistinguette, Maurice Chevalier, the 
Dolly sisters, t he I’rincesse tie I’olignao and 
the novelist Kliiu)r Glyn. Moran finally 
hintletl a good punch and the crowd went 
wild. Looking around the Velodrome d'Hi- 
ver at tim frenzied fans. Johnson politely 
stepped hack and joined in the a|>plause, 
pountling hi.s gloved hands together and 
bowing cordially to his opponent. 

“My sincere ctnigratulations. Frank,” 
he said. Hashing his chryselephantine smile. 
He then broke Moran’s nose with an up- 
percut. It was not Johnson’s liabitual prac- 
tice to punisli other hoxensso severely. But 
in this case Jack’s fire power had been re- 
el uced when he broke a bone in his left arm 
while fighting a Negro known as Battling 
Jim Johnson a short time before. In addi- 
tion. he was badly out of training from a 
diet of champagne, mutton chops, cherries 
and beer, which he usually drank through 
a straw. It was therefore a tactical neces- 
sity to intlict real damage on Moran. 

Other things being equal, John.son was 
content merely to keep order in the ring, 
particularly in his hundreds of exhibition 
bouts and sjiarring demonstrations. This 
was e.xemplified in 1910 when the cham- 
pion went two rounds with Colonel An- 
thony J. Drexel Riddle, redoubtable ama- 
teur boxer, professor of mayhem to the 
ILS. Marines and author of The Life Of 
Jmiii .< ./. ('iirliell. Allliougli Biddle wa.s ob- 
viously gunning tor a knockmit, Johnson 
at lirsl merely expostulated, "Now you 
boy, there— don't get yo’self stirretl up,” 
until stung by a sharp l>low, wliereupon he 
struck the colonel on the liead with con- 
siderable force, causing him to take a less 
lielligerenl attitu<le. 

It would liave been almost beyond be- 
lief. aiul a matter for extra editions of the 
newspapers with heuilliiies in the largest 
type, hud Biddle tir any amateur succeeded 
in putting Johnson on the tloor. Asi<ie from 
Jess Willard, who took the cliampionship 
from liiin in Havana in 191.). onl.\' a few 
professionals acconiplisheil this feat, (’ee 


JOHN ARTHUR JOHNSON in his heydiiy Wits it man 
•if sartorial splendor, genially eomniiinding pre «• 
oiicC'-and of never-eniling public coiitniversy. 
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JOHNSON ro)i(i'iiMri/ 

was Jop Choynski, a powerful hitter 
who cauifht Johnson young and flat- 
tened him in the third round of a 
match which ended in a raid by 
Texas Rangers. Legend has it that 
Johnson subsequently perfected his 
superb defense under the veteran 
Choynski's coaching while the two 
boxers were serving their four-week 
sentences for the illegal prizefight. 
Another fighter who floored Johnson 
was Stanley Ketohel, who put him 
down during the 12th round at Col- 
nia, Calif., in 190fl, apparently in 
violation of previous arrangements. 
Johnson instantly arose and knocked 
Ketchel senseless with a blow that 
ripped off hi.s front teeth at the roots. 

This proved that when the spirit 
moved him the great defensive fight- 
er could throw a deadly punch. Hi.s 
virtuosity made his performance look 
deceptively easy, like the dancing of 
Ray Bolger or Fred A.staire. This 
seemingly negligent technical ma,s- 
tery cost Johnson the referee's de- 
cision in a bout against the mediocre 
MaTvm Hart at San Francisco in 
190.O, though at one point he knocked 
Hart halfway out of the ring. Johnson 
always thought of hinnself as a basi- 
cally aggressive fighter: the aging Bob 
Fitzsimmons could testify to this 
when Johnson knocked him out in 
1907. Johnson said, “I was always 
attacking— my attack was to counter 
the leads I forced.” 

N kvkuthki.kss. many learned 
men of the barroom and sport 
page theorized that Johnson lacked 
initiative. The real e.xperls knew bet- 
ter. One of the.se was Thomas A loysius 
(Tadi Dorgan.the Hearst cartoonist 
and writer, who recognized Johnson's 
genius early in 1901. Damon Runyon 
saidsimply, "Hecan fight." -•Vnd with 
all the evidence before him. the box- 
ing historian Nat Fleischer wrote in 
his authoritative The Hcavyuriuhl 
('liampion^hip, ‘‘After years devoted 
to the study of heavyweight fighters, 
I have no hesitation in naming Jack 
Johnson as the greatest of tliem all.” 

Standing a quarter of an inch over 
fi feet tall and weighing from 19.') to 
‘2‘20 pounds when ready for business, 
Johnson resembled Bernard Shaw’s 
fictional prizefighter Cashel Byron 
in being so l)eautifully balanced he 
seemed to be made of cork. He also 
resembled Cashel in his love for fine 
clothes and high living, ju.st as he 
was like Gene Tuntiey in his leanings 


toward the works of heavyweight au- 
thors, claiming Herbert Spencer a.s 
his favorite for whiling away an idle 
hour, with Dumas and Hugo next in 
his esteem. Indeed, it appears that 
Tuntiey was not the first pugilist to 
take an interest in Elizabethan dra- 
ma. for an essayist writing at the 
time of Johnson’s last ring appear- 
ances in the late 192()s recorded that 
Jack was “conversant with the works 
of Shakespeare, having delved deep- 
ly into the volumes.” 

Nothing in Johnson’s appearance, 
however, suggested scholarly pur- 
suits. His broad face had the ham- 
mered-down look of primitive sculp- 
ture, and his head resembled that of 
Brer Fox’s 'I'ar-Baby, as drawn by 
A. B. Frost. Throughout his life 
Johnson frequently found that it 
suitetl his purpose.s to play the clown, 
but he could as.sume an air of regal 
authority on occasion; he was re- 
markably well cast, for example, as 
a captured Ethiopian general in a 
New York Hippodrome production 
of A'idn. And he had his moments of 
genuine dignity. “When you write 
about me.” be said m later Ufe to 
John Lardner, "remember that 1 was 
a man, and a good one.” 

Johnson had experience in many 
fields other than prizefighting. Be- 
fore his life came to its tragic end he 
had been a house painter, a dock 
worker, a coral fisher, a groom, a 
clerk, a musician, a bullfighter, a 
volunteer secret agent in Worltl War 
1 for the U.S. Government, and pos- 
sibly also for the Kaiser, a nightclub 
owner, a wrestler, a preacher, a phys- 
ical instructor, a camp cook, an ac- 
tor. a beer salesman, a political ora- 
tor, a patron of the arts and one of 
the most celelirated convicts ever to 
serve a prison term in the U.S. He 
was ratetl among the biggest eaters 
and drinkers of his lime and was 
probably also the only Negro ever to 
deliver an address on the golden rule 
before a klavern of the Ku Klux 
Klan. He was matched in a foot race 
with a kangaroo, in a wrestling bout 
with a boa constrictor and in an ex- 
traordinary contest of another sort 
with Grigori Rasputin, the notorious 
monk at the court of Nicholas II. 

Although his actual career was, to 
put it mildly, a highly unusual one, 
Johiuson lived an even more remark- 
able fantasy life, which he often 
failed to distinguish from reality. It 
was not enough, for example, to ex- 
perience an air raid in London dur- 
ing World War I: Johnson firmly 


believed that a zeppelin was follow- 
ing his personal automobile through 
the streets, its pilot keeping him 
spotted in a spyglass. The same spirit 
of exaggeration caused Johnson to 
see his routine introductions to other 
celebritie.s as audiences in which he 
dispensed advice and counsel based 
on hi.s deep experience and wisdom. 
In a world alien and unfriendly to 
men of his color— and often to him- 
self in particular— Johnson no doubt 
felt the need of this type of imagina- 
tive reassurance of his own status as 
a man and a performer: when imag- 
ination failed, and the world insisted 
on enforcing its ruU*s against him. 
the allaVile Jack could become ex- 
tremely hard to handle. 

O NK outstanding symptom of 
Johnson’s underlying anger was 
his obse.ssion for dangerous dri\’ing. 
F'rom the time he first got behind the 
wheel in 1904 he was a notorious 
speeder, and six serious accidents 
form a sinister pattern in his life. An- 
other clue to Johnson's sense of re- 
sentment lay in his readiness to en- 
gage in brawls outside the ring. He 
was e.specially dangerous in this re- 
spect during the years just after his 
defeat by Willard, and on one occa- 
sion in this period was forced to pay a 
London theatrical manager .€1,075 
for injuries sustained by the com- 
plainant in an argument over money. 

Deplorable as it was. Johnson’s 
free use of his fists was less obnoxious 
to the respectable world than his pro- 
pensity for marrying white women. 
He married (our times, and only the 
wife of his early youth was of his own 
race. In addition, Johnson made no 
effort to hide his dealings with nu- 
merous women to whom he was not 
married. Such a boldly uninhibited 
personal life, combined with his lib- 
eral use of liquor, made Johnson an 
object of moral censure on a nation- 
wide scale. F’rom every sort of pulpit 
preachers cried out against him be- 
fore both black and white congrega- 
tions, uplift societies passed resolu- 
tions condemning him, and the fa- 
mous evangelist Billy Sunday crowed 
that his downfall before Willard was 
due to the “hellish, iniquitous booze” 
with which he was saturated- 

Not all white Americans, tobesure. 
shared the Rev. Mr. Sunday’s horror 
of hellish booze or even of Jaek 
Johnson. One influential citizen who 
approved at least of Johnson was 
R. .1. Coady, a red-headed Iri.shman 
who started the Washington Square 
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A rt Gallery anti edited a magazine 
called The Soil. In one of its issues 
there could be found, along with re- 
productions of works by Matisse and 
I’icasso and photographs of aborigi- 
nal carvings, a camera study of .fohn- 
son as champion with accompanying 
text which proclaimed that "after 
Poe. Whitman and Kmerson he is the 
most glorious American." 

This minority report from the 
white world undoubtedly would have 
found full agreement among the mas.s 
of Negro people. They gloried in a 
cluster of star Negro heavyweights 
which included Hank Griftin, Joe 
Jeannette. Sam Langford and Sam 
McVey, each regarded as equal to 
Johnson himself, thougli he man- 
aged to get pa.st tliem all at one time 
or another. Hut what was more im- 
portant to members of his race. John- 
son was the only one among these 
powerful black men to have a chance 
at the championship of the world. 

The title had been resigned in 1 90 1 
by the great and un<lefealed Jim Jef- 
fries, and Tommy Hums disposed of 
the successor. Marvin Hart, in IflOfi. 
For a heavyweight champion. Burns 
was not very big. as he stood only 
.5 feet 7 inches tall, with a top fighting 
weight of 180 piiunds, but he liad 
great arrogance and was fast on his 
feet, with a long reach and a hard 
punch. A native of Canada, he was 
christene<l Noali Brusso and bor- 
rowed the more euphonious name 
from a jockey when he went into 
prizefighting after years of toughen- 
ing at lacrosse. In the two years he 
wore the heavyweight crown Burns 
won 14 figlils. fiefeating the Austra- 
lian. English and Irish champions on 
their home grounds. During this time 
it was evident that he was in no hurry 
to meet Jack Johnson. 

But by the end of 1908 lie could no 
longer brush Johnson asi<le, for Jack 
was also hammering down all oppo- 
sition, including .some of Burns's own 
victims. When they finally arranged 
to fight, champion and challenger 
turned down the parsimoniou.s offer 
of London '.s hallowed National Sport- 
ing Club and entrustetl the general 
management of their bout to the .\us- 
tralian promoter who was known, far 
and wide, as Huge Deal McIntosh. 
former bicycle racer and Member of 
I’arliament. and the founder iif the 
British milk-bar industry, Hugh It. 
.McIntosh impressed John-son by his 
acuity in buying up all the bunting 
in New Zealand just prior to the visit 




JACK'S WHITE WIVES inctuHt'd Klta Duryoa who marriod 

him ill 1911. .Just thnt' months afur Ktta commit toil suicide 



\ I 

in 1912, Ji'hnson inarrii-d t.ucillp Cameron, -•^hown with him in 
front of the Main PJvent Cafe he later opened in Tijuana, Mexico. 
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of the U,S. fleet, so tliat the official 
welcomers had to pay his price before 
they could jiut out suitable (lasjs. 

McIntosh also earned Johnson'.s 
admiralitni when he talked a lumber- 
man into lending; the wood to con- 
struct the arena at Rusheutter's Bay 
in the outskirts of Ss'dney, the tim- 
bers to be returned when the fiKht was 
over. And although McIntosh gave 
further evidence of his bargaining 
skill by cutting .Inimson’s end of 
the take to little more than e.xpenses, 
both .lack and his manager, Sam 
Fitzpatrick, were content, for they 
felt sure that Burns would lose. l)n 
his part, the champion worked up 
confidence by a series of brags like 
those of Mark Twain's riverboat 1ml* 
lies. “I will bet a few plunks the col- 
ored man will not make good!” he 
cried to the \'rir York U'orW. “I’ll 
fight him and whip him." By Christ- 
mas night of the eve of the 

malcli. Burns and his followers were 
in a high state of optimism and sat 
up bellowing W'hrre tin- liirrr Shiiu- 
HoH Fluirx. Johnson lurneil in early 
and got a good night’s sleep. 

Karly next day the sporting pop- 
ulation of Sydney moved in a solid 
mass towaril Huge Deal McIntosh’s 
stadium, swinging wooden rattles, 
blowing tin trumpets and loudly pre- 
dicting victory for Burns. The bell 
souniled at 11 :15 a.m. before a crowd 
of some 20,000 men. and two women 
wliose names were not put on record. 
Burns was aggressive as he went 
against Jolinson’s perfect defense and 
was immediately floored by a coun- 
terpunch. This wa.s the first fight to 
be called “The Battle of the Century" 


and also the first to be adp(|uate- 
ly jjliotographed. The [lictures still 
clearly show the champion’s wild, 
angry frustration at his inability to 
damage Johnson. 

“Who told you I was yellow?’’ 
Johnson inquired at the start. Burn.s 
replied witli cursing and bad words, 
wliich were copiously returned. 
British writer stated that John.son's 
answers included sucli rounded lines 
as “You’re irhile. Tommy— white as 
the flag of surrender!” Actually, 
nothing so elegant was said, but an 
authentic and printable remark from 
Johnson after a rush by Burns was, 
“You ain’t showed me nothin’ yet.” 

.\t the start of the 12th round a 
bookie yelled, "Fven mone.v Burns i-s 
there at the finish!" Johnson yelled 
back, "A hundred to one he don’t 
black my eye!” In the Mth round 
Johnson felled Burns for a count of 
eight and was punching him silly 
when police entered the ring to save 
him from serious injury. Huge Deal 
McIntosh, who was tliriftily serving 
as referee, thereupon declared John- 
son winner and new champion. 

What happened thereafter was 
epitomized by the scorching prose 
sent off from Sydney to the \iir 
York lirnilii hy its special corre- 
spondent, Jack London. He com- 
pared what he liad seen to an Arme- 
nian massacre, a hopeless slaughter, a 
funeral and a bout between a pygmy 
and a colossus. Burns never landed a 
blow. London related, and “a dew- 
drop had more chance than he with 
the giant Ethiopian.” And it all 
pointed to an inescapable conclusion: 
“But one thing now remains. Jim 
Jeffries must emerge from his alfalfa 
farm and remove the golden smile 


from Jack .lohnson’s face. Jeff, it's up 
to you!” 

Seldom has public opinion been 
more accurately expressed. The racial 
feeling in the dispatch was further 
emphasized liy hundreds of lesser 
journalists, who frankly called tlie 
new champion “the black shadow on 
American boxing” and used the term 
"white hoije” in reference to any pos- 
sible challenger who was not a N'egro. 
Johnson wa.s also stigmatized in Eng- 
land, where the London Tbwc.s fore- 
shadowed the hatreds of N'otting Hill 
by referring to liim as a “flash nig- 
ger,” while the Ltmdon County Coun- 
cil made no secret of its dislike in re- 
fusing to license him to fight Bombar- 
dier Billy Wells. 

N onk of this seemed to disturl) 
Johnson, who continued to do ex- 
actly as he pleased. Shortly after the 
Burns fight he started on a ‘lO-week 
vaudeville tour of the U.S. and Can- 
ada, entertaining packed houses with 
a medley of bag punching, sparring 
and performances on the bass viol, an 
instrument he played hy ear. He fired 
Sam Fitzpatrick, which was widely 
regarded as evidence of ingratitude 
anrl conceit. He disposed of a sturdy 
white hope in Vancouver when he 
beat Victor McLaglen, later to be the 
only winner of a Hollywood Oscar 
who also had engaged in a heavy- 
weiglit championship fight. But the 
heavyweight hopes were mostly so 
uninteresting that Johnson decided 
he could do better business with the 
world’s middleweight champion. 
Stanley Ketchel, a bold, colorful 
character who was a highly compe- 
tent fighter. Ketchel came up to 170 

eoiitiii iifd 
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pounds for the bout and planned to 
give Johnson a terrible surprise. On 
the way to their respective camps at 
Colma, Calif. Johnson drove his 690 
Thompson Flier past KetcheVs white 
Lozier at 62 mph on the wrong side 
of the roa<l. Johnson showed a similar 
superiority in the ring, and all au- 
thorities agree that Ketchel brought 
upon himself what happened there. 

A few weeks after his destruction 
of Ketchel. Johnson was in Pitts- 
burgh and met a girl named Etta 
Duryea. He married her on January 
28, 191 1, an act which, .since Etta wa.s 
while, drew unfavorable comment 
both from the general public and from 
many of the couple’s friends, but in 
the meantime Etta was with him 
when he set out with a party of secre- 
taries, valets and professional pals-of- 
the-champion on a world theatrical 
tour. His first stop was London, where 
he opened the autumn music hall 
season before targe but not entirely 
friendly crowds. Johnson also got 
plenty of attention offstage, a-s when 
the landlady of Loughborough House 
on Northumberland Street in Pa<l- 
dington ran to court with a tale of 
smashed crockery and broken furni- 
ture. His next court appearance was 
in answer to a police summons for us- 
ing bad language in Coventry Street. 
This complaint was cooled off, but 
when the law slapped him with a 
tT,.500 judgment for breach of a the- 
atrical contract, Johmson crossed the 
Channel into France. 

T mkrk wa.s excitement in Paris al- 
most immediately when Johnson 
got into a street brawl, which spread 
to a general ruction, over a real or 
fancied insult to Miss Duryea. John- 
son landed several good punches and 
was ijuite amazed, like the members 
of the American Expeditionary Force 
some years later, at the expert man- 
ner in which Frenchmen kicked each 
other during the melee. 'I’he police 
were sympathetic to Johnson and all 
charges were dropped. Soon after this, 
reliable word came that back in the 
U.S. the white hope agitation had 
finally produced something worth- 
while: big Jim Jeffrie.s was on the 
point of agreeing to come out and face 
Jack Johnson in the ring. 

The story of the fight, staged by 
Promoter Tex Rickard in Ren«> on 
July 4, 1910 (SI. April 29. 1957) and 
of Johnson’s immense superiority to 
Jeffries, whom he finished with a tech- 


nical knockout in the 15th round, is 
as well known as any in the history of 
boxing, for it wa.s exhaustively dis- 
cu.ssed and reported by a corp.s of 
newspaper and magazine experts, to- 
gether with such journalistic trained 
seals as the famed noveli.st Rex Beach, 
author of The Spoilent, and John L. 
Sullivan, last of the hare-knuckle 
champions. Johnson's victory sent a 
pow'erful shock through the entire 
country along the filaments of a great 
web of emotion which had the ring at 
Reno as its center. The news was 
spread, almost as rapidly as it would 
have been by radio or television, 
through various facilities across the 
land. The Kan^tin City Slur, for ex- 
ample, engaged Convention Hall for 
a crowd of 14,000, who heard a blow- 
by-blow account, telegraphed from 
ringside and bellowed by announcers 
through megaphones. On I>ong Lslatul 
a more selec't audience was gathered 
at the Edgemere Club, where William 
K. Vanderbilt Jr.. Howard Gould, 
Lawrence Drake and others followed 
the action through the bulletin serv- 
ice of the Tiiiieit. The clubmen sta- 
tioned in front of the Time* building 
an agent who ran to a telephone 
booth and passed the word as each 
bulletin wa.s posted. The flash that 
Jeffries had lost was received in the 
Edgemere lounge without applause. 

The experts were almost as dazed 
and demoralized a-s Jeffries himself. 
Some now took the line that the fight 
had been at best an exhibition of bru- 
tality and so it didn’t really matter 
who woti. Others maintained that so 
horrifying a result meant the end of 
professional boxing and agreed with 
Sullivan when he intoned, “It will be 
the last big fight in this country.” 
Tad Dorgati, of course, hud no need 
to hedge or moralize, for he had pre- 
dicted that Johnson would win. But 
on the whole the journalists wore in- 
consolable. One of the most learnt^d 
and sagacious of them, Robert Ed- 
gren of the .Vf«' York U’orW, was al)le 
to believe that Jeffries had been giv- 
en poison in his tea. and so main- 
tained fur years afterward. Jeffries 
himself may have come to accept the 
poi.soned-tea theory in his old age. 
but what he said shortly after the 
fight had the ring of authenticity. 
“I could never have whipped .Jack 
Johnson at my best.” he told a re- 
porter on the train going hack to Cali- 
fornia. 'T couldn’t have hit him. No, 
I couldn’t have reached him in a 
thousand years.” 

Conspicuously excepted from the 


ranks of the mourners, of course, were 
the ordinary Negroes of America. 'I’he 
moment the news of Johnson’s tri- 
umph came thri)Ugh, at about 3:45 
p.m. Reno time, they rushed out in 
thousand.s, parading, dancing, shout- 
ing and beating tin pans. They soon 
encountered the police and parties 
of angry white men as well. That 
night six people were killed and scores 
wounded in the serious rioting which 
broke out in both the North and 
South. All this could have been avoid- 
ed if Jack John.son had not lived so 
high, or beaten Burns and Jeffries so 
badly, or even if he had shown the 
simple forethouglit to be horn with a 
white skin. As it was, he left Reno for 
Chicago on a special train, carrying 
$60,000 in a stout satchel, the most 
controversial figure in America. 

N ot long after, having established 
ahome forhlsmotherand sisters 
in (Chicago, Johnson .set out on his sec- 
ond European theatrical tour, accom- 
panied by Etta and a staff of servants 
and managers headed by his nephew, 
Gus Rhodes. Johnson’s boxing and 
musical act was hooked in Marseilles, 
Lyons. Brussels, Berlin, Budapest, 
Buchare.st. .St. I’etershurg and Lon- 
don. “I was a bigger attraction than 
the king,” said the champion, refer- 
ring to his arrival in England at the 
time of the coronation of George V. 
John.son drew a crowd wherever he 
went, and his appearance at a Lon- 
don or Paris nightspot was always 
impressive, with his party the cen- 
ter of a scurry of waiters and wine 
stewards. He was frequently photo- 
graphed in public resorts, surrounded 
by smiling dark and light faces and 
usually grinning at the camera over 
a clump of bottles. 

Johnson was highly con.sciousof the 
difference bet ween these .surroundings 
and those of his hoboing youth, and 
the contrast .set him thinking of a 
profitable way to dramatize his ex- 
traordinary advance in the world. 
Meditating in the more magnificent 
restaurants and nightclubs of Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin on the tre- 
mendous distance he had traveled 
since his poverty-.stricken Galvi-ston 
childhood. Johnson concluded that 
he could be extremely happy as the 
managing director of a luxurious sa- 
loon. Successful pugilists traditional- 
ly waited for retirement before open- 
ing taverns. But Johnson had a better 
idea: he would parade before his pub- 
lic as a professional host while he still 
eonlinutd 
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wore the fine golct crown of a cham- 
pion. And he knew exactly where to 
set up shop — he would go home and 
add to the nearly 8,001) gin mills of 
Chicago a racially integrated place 
where exces.sively formal conduct 
Would not be retpiiretl and where, to 
use his own expre.ssion, there might he 
some “lively times.'* 

Returning to (’hicago with his 
plans matured, Johnson enli.st<>(j the 
financial hacking of a brewery, and 
the enterprise soon got under way at 
•11 West Jl.st Street, iinmetlialely to 
the south of the world-famed Levee 
district, an area that was almost en- 
tirely free of the spirit of holier-than- 
thou. t)ii opening night of the Cafe 
de Champion, as the new resfirt was 
called, thousandsof wouhl-he patrons 
lined up f<>r lilocks and fouglil to get 
inside to see what Johnson had pre- 
pared for their entertainment. 

‘fhose whostruggled jiast the doors 
found themselves in a splendid caba- 
ret-restaurant with several rooms, a 
tremendous bar. solid silver cuspidors 
and a great number of paintings and 
other art works on display. “Having 
traveled extensively,” Johnson saifl 
of this ejiisode in his memoirs, "1 had 
gained a comprehensive idea of dec- 
orative effects. 1 also had collected 
many line works of art. curios and 
novelties, an array of artistic crea- 
tions which put to sia ae many simi- 
lar *‘st!iblishTneiUs in Doth Kurope and 
-America.” \'isitor.s vieweil port rails of 
Jolinson. his wife and his parents by 
"one of tile foremost artists in .-\ineri- 
The proprietor pointed out "a 
few real Rembrandts.'' as well as a 
series of biblical scenes, together with 
a life-size representation of the Km- 
press Cleopatra at tlie height of her 
reign. In these impressive surround- 
ings the opening-night ceremonies 
continued until after dawn, a pace 
that was maintained from llieri on in. 

It was one long, continuou.s party 
for .Jack Johnson, hut it was not to 
last. The fads were that while the 
ample facilities of the South Side 
amusement areas were a source of 
some pride to many Chicagoans, the 
preachers and clubwomen were dead 
set against them, and mighty forces 
were beginning to stir. He had sur- 
vived the (Jalveston Flood, but noth- 
ing in the world could save Jolm.son 
from the wave of reform which was 
about to crash over the Levee. He 
was carried down, not because his 
saloon was anything worse than the 
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White Lawnmower Shop 

FLUSHING 

Spinney's Flushing Hardware 
GRAND RAPIDS 


IDA 

LANSING 


Ida H 
Denstaedt Hard 


eCo. 


MARIEITE Ballard Sates ft Service 
MEMPHIS preistap ft Gayiield Co. 
MONROE 

Harvey's Lawnmower Service 
MOUNT MORRIS Ball Sales ft Service* 
NiiES Byrum's lawnmower Sales 
OKEMOS Kuhen Eouipmenl Co.* 
OWOSSO J ft R Super Service 

PINCONNING Tremlin Hdwe . Inc. 

PORT HURON 

Massey Ferguson Farm imp. 
PDRTSANIIAC Casebier Machine Cd. 
RiCHLANO LighITieeCu. 

ROCHESTER Haughlon ft Son 

ROYAL OAK Manus Oisti ibuldrs 

SAGINAW 

Edwin W. Brandi Rolotille’ Service 
ST. LOUIS 

Quidorl Lawn ft Garden Center 
STEVENSVIILE 

Gungler's Standard Service 

Y/AYNC 

Wayne lawn ft Garden Center 


Radio Eouipmenl Company, me.' 

Retlig Ace Hardware Corp 
Star Hardware 
Swmloid 6 Son 
Temple Hardware 
Urpancic Hardware 
H. P Wasson ft Co. 

Wilis Feed ft Supply 
W I Super Service 
JASONVILLE pee s Drug Store 

iONESVilLE Pardieck's Garage 
KENDALVILLE 

Allison Autpmolive Supply 
LAFAYETTE Young PAinl ft Hardware 
LAPORIE Hahn's Seles 8 Service 
LEBANON Poynter Sales S Service 

-EXCLUSIVE PORTER-CABLE DISTRIBUTOR 

I II your town IS not listed, consult your distributor for the location ol your d 
A few dealer franchises are still available lo selected dealers. Write today ft 


MINNESOTA 

AUSTIN Cleveland Hardware 

BLOOMING PRAIRIE 
Clarence Vigdahi lawn Mower Shop 
DULUTH 

Duluth Power Mower Sales ft Service 
ELMORE E.J. Butler 


FAIRBAULT 

Minnesota Maintenance Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


S. i Rulherlord Co. 
ROCHESTER Major Supply Co. 

St. PAUL ElO'jil'cStiAtoeftihiSAs'Htt 
R I Could ft Co.* 
SI Paul Toro Co. 


MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS Briggs Aulo Service 
Briggs Service 
Famous-Bert Company 


OHIO 

AKRON The Carter-Jones Lumber Co. 

A. Polsky Company 
Yellow Creek Garden Store 
BARBERTON 

Coilman Tractor Sales, Inc. 
BELLEVUE 

Capilol Aluminum Products Co. 
BUCYRUS Walthcr Haidwere Co. 

CANTON Yost Mower Service 

CHAGRIN FALLS Arthur ft Devoe 
CHEiflOr Hader Hardwire Co. 

CHILllCOTHE Miller Sales ft Service 
CINCINNATI 

Hamilton County Farm Bureau 
The Cincinnati Supply Co.* 
CLEVELAND 

Bloom Bros Hardwaie ft Supply 
Brooklyn Tractor ft Mower Co. 
Poitcr-Cabie Machme Co ' 
Tool ft Saw Service 
T ft W Power Mower Service 
WaySon's 

CLINTON Malhie Garage 

COLUMBUS WooOm Sales Company* 
OAVlON K. 1. Shane Company* 

tlllSTON 

ELYRIA Rule Hardware 

Cus Shemmer Sales ft Service 
cues to Modern Power Eouipmenl Co. 
FlNPlAY Hancock Ha’dware 

FOStORlA Nye Implement Co.. Inc. 
FREMONT Winter Hardware 

GALlON Ginder Equipment Supply Co. 
GREENVILLE Frank Gilbert 

Schmidt Furniture ft Appliance 
GUCRHSEY Gibson Supply Co, 

HAMILTON 

The Sioneker Implement Co.. Inc. 
LANCASTER M. E. M. Sates ft Service 
MILLBURY 

fowler's lawnmower Service 
NAPOLEON Ai Hoeitei Service 

north CANION RD. Frye Hdwe. 

Valley View Supply Co. 
OAK HARBOR Oak Harbor Hdwe. Co. 
PATASKALA EmmeItsApplianr.es 

RAVENNA 

Ravenna Lawn Mower Sales ft Service 
reading Gardner Tiaclor Sales 
ST. CLAIRSVIllE 

Stewarts Farm Supply 
SANDUSKY Erie County lumber Co. 
SOUlH EUCLID 

South Euclid Garden Supply 
tiffin Tiffin Lawn Eouipment 

TOLEDO 

Century Power Mower Center* 
J. S. lanney ft Sons Hardware 
R ft G lawnmower Shop 
Rechl lawn Supply 
Secor landscape Co. 
IWiNSBURG Hilts Garden Center 
UPPER SANDUSKY 

U. S. implement Co. 
VAN ViERt the Gunsell Co -Hdwe. 
WIllOUCHBY 

lewayne's Flower and Garden Center 
YELLOW SPRINGS 

Grinnell Appliance Sales 
YOUNGSTOWN 

Schullr ft Son Marine Supply 


WISCONSIN 

ELM GROVE 

Golf ft Gaiden Eouipmenl Co.* 
fond DU lac Wisconsin Lumber CO. 
FO* POINT 

Ton Point. Lawn ft Waunt Saivice 
hales CORNERS 

Marnnski Hardware ft implement Co. 
KENOSHA Highway Service Garage 
MADISON Wolff, Kubly and Hersig 
MANITOWOC Wickman's Service 
MARSHFIELD Maurer Supply Coip. 
I.IENOMlNeE FAILS 

Neu's Supply line 
MILWAUKEE W. T. Grant Co. 

Kaiimg-GoM. Inc. 
OCONOMOWOC MerlinsCamblesSloie 
STEVENS POINT The Skalski Co. 
TOMAHAWK Tessmer Sales ft Service 
WATERTOWN Riemer 

WAUSAU Buell Farm Eouipmenl 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS 

Guarantee Hardware 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE COMPANY 

Syracuse 4-, N. Y. 
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What to Call Him? 



John or Joe if he's a boy, but 
you can have a proper peck of 


by ERNEST HAVEMANN 

I V you lia\e ever liaci trouhh* tmni- 
inK a child, you should liave seen 
the pained and puzzled faces at a re- 
cent family conference at our house. 
We had to find names for three race 
horses, two boys and a girl. 

With human triplets, if all else 
fails, you can name the boys John 
and Joseph and the girl Mary. With 
baby horses there are no old standbys 
at all to fall back on. Regulations of 
The Jockey Club .say that you cannot 
choose a name which has been borne 
by any other Thoroughbre<l within 
the last 15 years, which rules out no 
less than HOO.dbd names rigid at the 
start, inclutling all the obvious ones 
like Old I)obl)in. Black Beauty and 
Smoky Joe. 

Moreover, as all racing fan.s know 
by now, the owners of a Thorougb- 
bre<i are e.xpect«‘d to e.xercise the ut- 
most ingenuity in naming the liaby 
horse after the parents. Devotees of 
breeding still cite the classic of all 
time, involving a colt by tjuestion- 
naire out of Delicacy. The Greeiitree 
Stable bred this colt and triumphant- 
ly named it Hash. The current cham- 
pion in a filly by the little-known sire 
Pandemonium nut of the mare Mad- 
am Chairman. Its owner had the in- 
{fjjiralion to name it Order Order. 

All great horses, the racing people 
say, have great names. Give a horse 
a stouthearted name like Man o’ War 
and it will prove a champion. Call 
the same horse something frivohjus 
like Swing and Sing and it will finish 
up the track. ;It so happens that 
there is a horse named Swing and 
Sing, and it does usually finish up the 
track. I know because I own it. But 
that’s another story.) 

You need a great name, an ingen- 
ious name and a name which 200, 000 
people have failed to find before you. 
And as if this were not problem 
em)Ugh, the rules also require that the 
name he not more than Ifi characters 


if he has four legs and runs, 
trouble picking a proper name 


long, including all apostrophes, hy- 
phens or spaces. 

W iiKS I wa-s a young man aching 
to own a race horse, the privilege 
of naming it was one of the great 
attractions. In fact I have been nam- 
ing horses in daydreams all my life. 
'I'here wa.s one period when, in the un- 
likely event that anyboily wjUetl me 
a horse, I would have named it My 
Barbara, regardU^s of its sex. You can 
guess why. 'I'liere was another [teriod 
when I dreamed of owning a Night 
Editor. 'rhi.s was because I had ju.st 
decided to l><H.'ome a newspaperman. 

But mostly during this romantic 
period of mine 1 liked to pick out 
names that had a poetic ring. 1 
thought at one time that Sweet \'er- 
mouth Wits just about the mo.st beau- 
tiful name available in the EnglLsh 
language. My father, who ha<l been a 
frustrated horse owner all his life, was 
partial to Cellar Door. Two decades 
later, these names no longer .strike 
me as very pretty or at all ajipropri- 
ate. Even if I still likeil them, they 
would not have helped us the tjther 
night. Among the 200.000 Thorough- 
breds of the past 15 years there in a 
Swt*et Vermouth and there in a Cidlar 
Door, not to mention a My Barbara 
and a Night PMitor. 

N ow that I actually faced the 
problem, finding names was not 
nearly such a glamorous privilege as 
it hail appeared in prospect. For one 
thing, the people who named the par- 
ents had been very little help. One 
sire was Bern borough, a fine, resound- 
ing name, but meaningless. Another 
sire was N’ahar, one more word which 
you will not find in the dictionary, 
biographical dictionary or gazetteer. 
One of the dams was Jinxy, a cute 
name but contrived. Another dam 
was Saremp Singer, which meaiw 
nothing except that her owner had 
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ALL NEW 

High Quality Fiberglass 
Surf-Sailer for only $335 

Fun for the family . . . thrills for the 
kids with this Porpoise Surf-Sailer. 

• Safe— Styrofoam flotation 

• Non-skid deck 

• Length 13'9" Beam 

• Lightweight, easy to transport 

• Maintenance-free fiberglass 

Porpoise shipped complete with sails, 
$335 FOB, Indianapolis. Order yours 
today for fun this summer. 


HECKEL SAILCRAFT 

31 If ROOSEVELT AVB., INOIANAPOLIS. IND. 


. . . anil 

Specific 

Pieasureful 

On-lhe-scene 

R<‘spon.sible 

Thorough 

Spokesmanlike 

iiotr 

Informative 

reaiJ hy 

Legible 

more than 

Lucid 

■S'oO.f/fW 

U|>-io-lhe-minute 

jam Hi ex 

Satisfying 

meekly 

Talked about 

Revealing 

Authoritative 

Thoughtful 

Exciting 

Discriminating 


hart the rlnvil's own time finding a 
name for an offspring of Saracen and 
Emphatic. We had four strikes on us 
from the start. 

We piled the dictionary, a Thesau- 
rus and Htirflrll'it Familiiir Qimla- 
lioim on ttie kitchen latile and got to 
work. A.S chairman of the mei’ting. I 
first called for sugge.stions on the filly, 
which is by Nahar out of Beautician, 
by Black Servant. 

My son said, “(’all her The Rouser.” 

I gave him a withcriug glauce and 
said, “Stick to something appropri- 
ate. There's not much we can do with 
N'aliar. Bui what does Beautician 
suggest?” 

There w as a long silence. When I 
thought the proper psychological mo- 
ment had come. I slyly unveiled a 
name which had popped into my head 
the minute I bought the filly at the 
yearling .sales. “How about I.ilygilcl- 
er?” I asked and .sat back to accept 
compliments. I thought that at the 
very least the name would endear me 
to my wife, as indicating that I held 
such a high opinion of her and of 
womankind in general as to consider 
the beautician's trade superfluous. 

There was another silence. 

“N'othing,” my son said. 

“It's clever enougli," m>' wife said. 
“But it's ugly, .\nyway. that's one of 
those ijuotations that everybody 
twists. Shakespeare didn't say 'gild 
the lily,’ he said, 'paint the lily.' Do 
you want to call her Lilypainter? 
That's even uglier.” 

I brooded a while. "How about 
Vanity Vanity? You know, ‘Vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity,' ” This sounded 
slightly wrong to the rest of the fami- 
ly so we looked it up. Tlie line actual- 
ly goes "Vanity of vanities.” which is 
more than IG cViaracters. We decided 
to table the filly momentarily. 

Next was the colt hy ()mis.sion out 
of Saretnp Singer, hy Saracen. 

"Call him The Houser,” my son 
said. 

“What's all thi.s about The Rous- 
er?" I asked. 

My son is 1.5 and a rock ’n’ roll 
fan. “Don't you ever listen to the rec- 
ords I play? Itcbcl RoMsrr is the 
greatest record ever made, hit the top 
10 all last summer. We call it The 
Rouser for short.” 

“Omission out of Saremp Singer,” 
I repeated firmly. “What does the 
breeding suggi*st?” 

Finally my wife reached .somewhere 
into the .strange recesses of memory, 
hack to an abnormal psychology 
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now available... 

Lang's Lightest.. .the 
first light, light scotch that's 
6 ^eais to 

superb lightness. ..superb 
mellowness. ..the quality 
you'd expect from Lang's... 
under personal supervision 
of the proprietors since 1861. 
Lang's Lightest-companion 
to Lang's famous Gold Label. 
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MERCIER 


IMPORTED CHAMPAGNE 

The official Champagne of the Brussels Fair, 
Mercier is now celebrating ils lOOlh Anni- 
versary. Renowned the world over for its mag- 
nificent bouquet and exuberance, this queen 
of all wines is the mark of the perfect host. 



oxt'c|)1 for 2 riufoniiihilos. Half 
the awards RK.'^KIU'KD FOR 
VISITORS! 


Brinj; your whole family to 
tills fimlnnd while you fi.-^h 
the fahulous waters of 
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Join the Outboard Treasure Hunt 
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course St u<lie(i as a college sophomore, 
atui came up with Fugue. 'I'his was a 
realij’ tricky suggr'Stion, since one 
meaning of fugue is a musical form, 
while the other psychological-medical 
meaning relates to wamlering and 
lapse of memory. 

We agreerl that Fugue was an ab- 
solutely cla.ssic name, in the same 
league as Hasli or ( trder ( )rder, e.vcept 
that nobody in the world except psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists 
would ever catch on. In fact it would 
probably he mispronounced most of 
the time. Nonetheh-.ss we could not, 
having th*>ught of it, aban<lon it. 

At fliat point my wife, who had 
still been thinking about the Naliar- 
Heaulician tilly and was now Hushed 
with succe.ss, came up with Artifice, 
which we all agreed was tine. 

.''o we were left with the colt by 
Hernborough out of .Jinxy, l)y New 
Moon. This little colt is our jiride and 
joy and the hope of our .stable, sirerl 
by an Au.stralian <-hampion and out 
of a winning daughter of a winning 
daughter of a stakes-producing great- 
grandmother. I apjiroacht'd the task 
of naming him with some revereiu'e. 

“Let's call him The Kouser,” my 
son sai<i. 

I looketl apiiropriutely stern an<l 
tried to think. Hernborough, as 1 
have said, is not fish nor fowl, not 
a \Mir<l nor a city nor the name of a 
man. It is a coined word, derive<l 
from the fact that Hernborough is h\' 
Emhorough out of Bern Maid and 
the grandson of a famous ol<i stallion 
named Gainsborough, a name which 
has some importance in history. 
Jinxy is also a coined word. What 
can you do witli parents like that'.’ 

Perhaps the reader is cleverer at 
thinking u}j names than are the 
Havemanns and has one at the tip <if 
his tongue. But I rather suspect that 
Bernborough-Jinxy is a parentage 
that would bathe even that tinted 
breeder Alfred (iwyniu- \'anderbilt, 
who hones his talents on about 20 
baby horses a year and is generally 
heltl to he the Oscar Hammerstein 
of liorse naming. 

After we had looked blank for a 
long time my wife said, "You know, 
The Houser isn't bad.” 

■■I’ll say it isn’t,” said my son. 

I thought in vain for five more min- 
utes and conceded deb'at. We de- 
clared the conference over. 

When we told our friends about 
coiitinuril 


iL Lobster 

RESTAURANT 

Famous in New York for 40 
Years Now Makes Its Fabulous 
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TO 



Tbe taste thrill ot authentic Marne lobsters 
the rich soeet taste of Maine Ctams are rton 
available to you by mail 

All the vronderlul ingredients cit a Oown- 
iK ‘.ist Clambahe may be yours in your omn home, 
kS at the lime you want them by merely filling m 
the attached coupon and ordermg now 
. Your Lobsters and Clams will arrive alive m a 
ready to-cooV tontamer The containet wiM be 
nil iced and re-iced enroule from Marne to you 
IT And simplest of aH is the preparation Within 
-M minutes following the time you place the bright 
< ] new steel conlame' on the stove, your lobsters 
ti. ' and clams witl be succu'ently ccoVed and 

jl^ Each lobster weighs between I lb and t'l tbs 
'K the ideal site lor a home clambalie; 

Because we know that you wi'l want to 
lA, plan a party clambake, every eflort is made to 
W have your lobsters arrive on the day you specify 
Allow about 10 days from receipt o> order to 
: delivery 

HERE IS HOW YOU CAN ORDE^ 

' . 9 live lebsiers and 'i peck of steamer 

■^ clams tipress Collect 

% This makes a perfect J-couise clambake tor 
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A t 4 live lobsters and V; peck of steamer clams 
^ shipped in sane container JS.tS Express Collect 
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JUm The lobster Restaurani 
SI* 145 W 45th SI. 

New York 36. N Y. 
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LUXURY DRIVING 

... true 

Today, you needn't be wealthy to enjoy luxiir) 
driving. Simply fill up with a tankl'ul of Cities 
Service Super 5-D or Milemaster gasolene. 

Priced no higher than ordinary fuels, these 
Cities Service gasolenes contain every worth- 
while feature for maximum engine efficiency 
— efficiency that not only gives you a luxury 
drive, but true economy, too. And in addition, 
only Cities Service Super 5-D contains "Anti- 
Rumble"— a special formulation that prevents 
or eliminates the disturbing low vibrational 
sound in late model cars with highest com- 
pression engines. 

For true luxury driving— plus true econ- 
omy, too— stop at Cities Service today. 
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the names we had seleeted, it turned 
out that most of them were eom- 
pletely Ijaffled, as we had feared, by 
Fugue. They were mildly fond of 
Artifice. The one name they really 
went for, to a man, was The Houser. 
The.\' said it had a stouthearted 
sound, like Man o’ War. 

A nas, we were too optimistic, and 
.far loo naive. When The Jockey 
Club screene<l our applications, it 
developed that there was already a 
Fugue in tlie file.s, sired, as we should 
have guessed, hy the great Counter- 
point. There was also an Artifice. 
There was even a Houser, this being 
an obviou.s name, as w'e should have 
suspected, for one of the man\' sons 
of the sire Stimulus. We had to start 
all over. 

For the Xahar-Beautician filly we 
wound up with our first choice of the 
new names that occurred to us — 
False Colors. For the Omission- 
Saremp Singer colt, The Jockey Club 
gave us our eigluh choice. By that 
point in our list the connection be- 
tween name and breeding had become 
tenuous, but we liked the name any- 
wa.\-: Laconic. (There is a faint con- 
nection there, if you work at it.) 

Our pet, the Bernborough colt, 
got a name which requires a litlle 
explaining. When my son heard that 
The Houser was unavailable, he wa-s 
naturally dismayed. Il is pretty 
deva.siating, at the age of 1.5, to lose 
your first great literary sueces.s, not 
to mention a chance to immortali7.e 
your favorite i)iece of nn-k ‘n’ roll. 
“Let's try all the comhinalions,’’ he 
sail!. “Let’s ask for The Rebel. Also 
Rebel Houser. Also Rou.ser Rel)el. 
We're bound to get one of them." 

I could only say. “Well, I’m 
dubious. " 

My boy said etithusla-stically. 
“That's it!” 

"Tliat's whatV” 

“An even better name. Dubious. 
Let's call him Dr. Dubious.” 

So the colt is Dr. Dubious, in honor 
of two otlier entertainers greatly ad- 
mired at our household. You remem- 
ber, of course, the old Smith and Dale 
vaudeville skit. Dr. Krnnkile. (“Are 
you the doctor'.’” “Yes." “I'm du- 
i)ious.'' “How are you. Mr. Dubi- 
ous?'') This was funny a couple of 
generations ago and will still be funny 
long after rock ’n’ roll has vanished; 
.so maybe it's just as well The Jockey 
Club turned The Rouser down, end 
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lively nightspot he claimed it to be 
but because individual as well as in- 
stitutional improvement was in the 
air, and his fame. his. color and his 
notoriously free and easy manner of 
living made him a prime personal tar- 
get for the reformers who now ad- 
vanced in zealous ranks upon Chica- 
go's sporting population. With plen- 
ty of material to work on, a crowd 
of clergymen, prosecutors and detec- 
together with the members of 
a grand jury, began a fascinating 
scrutiny of Jack Johnson’s private 
life. 

Although he was tipped off that he 
was under investigation, Johnson 
made no effort toward establishing a 
more discreet pattern of conduct but 
gave his main attention to setting up 
a match with ‘‘Fireman” Jim Flynn 
(real name Andrew Chiariglione), the 
most vigorous of the current white 
hopes. The fight, Johnson’s first since 
he defeated Jeffries, took place at Las 
Vegas on July -1, iyi2. As in the case 
of Tommy Burns, police entered the 
ring to save The Fireman from seri- 
ous injury, and the affair was neither 
an artistic nor financial success. 

A sad and terrible thing now took 
place in Johnson's household : his 
wife Etta committed suicide in their 
apartment over the cafe. Johnson 
wept at the funeral but within a 
month was involved in scandal when 
one of his entertainers shot him in the 
foot during an argument over his at- 
tentions to a white girl named Lucille 
Cameron. The injury was negligible, 
but the situation which brought it 
about contained the seeds of disaster. 
Lucille, a bright and good-looking 
girl, had come to Chicago from Min- 
neapolis to see Vile and get on in the 
world. She visited the Cafe de Cham- 
pion, met Johnson and got a job a.s his 
secretary. Soon Miss Cameron’s moth- 
er appeared, with lawyers, and threat- 
ened to charge Johnson with abduc- 
tion. Nothing came of thi.s, but the 
machinery of reform was now grind- 
ing harder than ever, and on Novem- 
ber 12 Johnson was put under federal 
indictment on grounds that he had 
transported one Belle Schreiber across 
several state lines in violation of the 
Mann Act, which had been passed in 
1910. Of course this Act, which stands 
as a monument to Representative 
James Robert Mann of Illinois, was 
intended not to regulate personal 
conduct but to crack down on the 
promoters of commercialized vice. 
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Bilnor "Dippers”, fence-sup- 
ported pools, range in size 
from 6 feet in diameter, 15 
inches deep — to 12 feet in 
diameter, 2 feet deep. 


made by BILNOR 



Bilnor's "Dipper" is made with Fire- 
stone Velon to give you a combination 
of eye-catching color and important 
durability. A galvanized, welded, plas- 
tic-coated steel wire fence adds 
dependable strength. The Velon liner 
is fade-resistant, tough, waterproof, 
and it keeps its shape. 

Bilnor and Velon provide the same 
benefits in inflatable pools. You aren’t 
bothered by "pin-holing” and slow 
leaks. Eye-catching printed designs 
add a feeling of gaiety to your lawn. 
To be sure of trouble-free fun. be sure 
you see the Firestone Velon label on 
your pool. 
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JOHNSON e-o'liiiiiol 

Johiusun had nothing to do witii sucli 
husiiu'ss, but it was true that Bell** 
Srlireiber. a white woman from Mil- 
waukee, had traveled in his entour- 
age. And it was well known that this 
woman was one of several who iiad at 
various times been publicly linked 
with .Johnson in a socially condemna- 
hle way. 

Jack Johnson now made it al)so- 
lutely lertain that lie would be con- 
victed and given a hursli sentence hy 
marrying Lucille Cameron. ’I'lie cere- 
mony was performed at tlie home of 
fight promoter Jack Curley by a 
Negro minister an December H. A 
number of reporters were present, one 
of whom asked Lucille, "Where’s your 
mother. Mrs. Johnson’"' "1 don’t 
know and 1 don’t care.” saiil the 
bride. Johnson’s mother was there 
but replied when asked for h state- 
ment, ’’Sometimes I say things Jack 
iloesn’t like, so I’ll keep my thoughts 
to myself.” As the champagne corks 
popped Joluison took the S2,.500 ring 
from his wife’s finger and put it in his 
pocket. All of this was reported at 
length in the Chicago papers. 

W HKS he went to trial in .May of 
IDld Johnson had to admit that 
most of the charges against him were 
technically correct : he also might well 
have quoteil Mr. Bumble’s comment 
on the law. .\nd to no one’s surprise 
the jury quickly voted for convic- 
tion. Judge George Carpenter accu- 
rately reflected respectable opinion 
when lie said in pas-sing .sentence, 
"This defendant is one of the best- 
known men of his race, and his e.xarn- 
ple has been far reaching, and the 
court is bound to conshler the posi- 
tion he occupied among hi.s people. 
In view of these facts, this is a case 
tliat calls for more than a fine.” Ac- 
conliiigly, he slapped Johnson with a 
year and a day in the penitentiary at 
Joliet. 111., in addition to a line of 
$1.()0'J. 

To .say tlial Jack Jolmson was un- 
repentant is to state only part of his 
feelings. Judge Carpenti*r had made 
it plain that he would not have been 
sentenced to jail, or perhaps even con- 
victed, if he had been white. In hitter 
reseniment Johnson now thouglit of 
Knglami and Europe, where he had 
made easy money and heha\ ed as he 
pleased. He decided to jump hail and 
leave the U.S. forever. Sending 1 aicille 
on aliead, Johnson and Gus Rhodes 
hoanleil a train at Finglewood Sta- 



JOHNSONS tftOTMEft, who hilU'd pub- 
liciiy, jjo.-ied hli-iikly for “fond” embrac**. 


tion, carrying bags of bats and posing 
a.s members of a Negro baseball team 
hound for Canada. They got off in 
Hamilton, Dnl., joined Lucille in To- 
ronto and left Montreal on July 1. 
191:5 on board the Ciiriiil/iiii hound 
for Le Havre. 

“Well, the cable’s cut.” said John- 
son, as the liner put out to sea. "We’re 
the three musketeers!” cried Lucille. 
The other passengers took no such 
romantic view of the Johnson jiarty, 
and it wa.s announced iliat the cham- 
pion and his companions would eat 
in their staterooms on the voyage. 
When the news reached Chicago. As- 
sistant I'.S. District .\ttnrney El- 
wood Cioodman made what has 
today the sound of a rather unfeeling 
remark, "'rhis may solve the whole 
affair,” sai<l Goodman. "I'he pa.ssen- 
gers may mutiny and lu*uve him away 
on an icel)erg.” Johnson could shrug 
off tlial sort of talk, l>ul he was con- 
siderably alarmed when lie looked out 
at Le Havre and saw a detachment 
of French police drawn up on the pier. 
U was a relief to learn they were only 
there to control tlie crowds who hail 
come to .stare at the world’s mo.sl fa- 
mous fugitive from ju.stice. But he 
was to see a great deal more of the 
police during the next seven years. 


XEXT WEEK 

A pur.-^* I hat (li.-iappcare<l ... A night 
witli Rasputin . . . Havana, Willanl 
and the fix or wa.s it? ... A wouhl- 
lip .spy in Spain . . . Return to Amer- 
ica . . . I'ri.son, the pulpit and the 
stage ... A truck on Route C.S. 1. 
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1 Icri-’s ;m (.-coiioiin- c:ir lluit’s hig cnouglil I'Ik' fnll-swing- 
iiig doors on tliis I’l'ugcol ‘403’arc o\ c'r.'i ft. wide. Just step 
in naturallw \o gyniiiitstics necessary. The Itaek se.it is 
almost 5 ft. wide and there is plent>' of leg room front and 
rear. The 4-c\ linder engine delix ers 30 miig on regular gas 
and aehiexes a top siieed of oxer 80 mph. Tlie [nice of 
S22.')() (I'.ast and ('.till Co.ist P.O.E.) sliding stin- 
roof, xx hitew.ill or Mielu-lin “X" tires, 4-speed senehromesh 
transmission, he.ilei -xlefroster, padded dashboard, cloth or 
leatherette upholsterx', electric clock, xx indshield washers, 
turn indicators, wheel trim rings and "sleep-on" seats. 

Sold oM Mtneod by oiror 500 Poufoot doaiwt tbrougbool ibo Unilod Sutot Ctudo ood Uottoo For iHotuotod brocKuri. Pougoot. t*,. 
Hoorn 3101. 7b0 U>rd tut , H Y. 17. N. Y. For o>tr>o*i dil>t«ry >o« your Morooi doaior or nfiio Cora Ororooii. !•«.. Soi ISO. loot iilond City 4. H Y. 


the new sSporlscdan from France! 
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YOUR OWN GROWING BUSINESS WITH EXCLU- 
SIVE ESTHER WILLIAMS DISTRIBUTORSHIP 
^ef..-M«ali-ttdlK^tlKi W illiamsl.n INC IMHH. 
(Ic-iTibr'il 1" ttii> is-iif. \ iVw i-lKiii'i* iti.irk«-i« 
viill ..(><-11. Mo.IiM ii.vrsttni-iU . . . 

INTERNATIONAL SWIMMING POOL CORPORATION 
$5 SI-1 CHURCH STREET. WHITE PLAINS. NEW YORK 
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OLE 


The readers take over 



WIICHT 
coir SHOES ” 

CROWN NEOLITE 
BONDED WATERPROOF 
FOAM RUBBER OUTER SOLES 


mac shoe co. 

/ I WNITNEY aye . DEPT.7A, NEW HAVEN. CONN. 



"INCREASES 

distance! 

REDUCES 

hooks and 
slices!" 

Jimmy Demoret 
Master's Champion 
3 TIMES 

SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 


inioKiEiiininii 

GOLF BALL 


The one to grow on 

Sports Illustrated is the 
growth magazine in advertising. 
Last year it posted thelargest 
page gain of any magazine. Why? 
America’s pate-setting families 
spend more time on sports 
and the good life every year. 


I 



RIDINGi REQUIRED READING 

Sirs: 

.\Iy wifi‘, my two (iauKhi«‘r.< aiul myself 
arc keen hor-scliuck «-nihusiasts and wo 
want to ooni'ralulalo y<iu on havinjj ih«‘ 
forosiKhi to publish ilio hor.M-man.ship ar- 
liclos ‘How /(> fade o lliir.-tr, SI, .May 1 .s, 
25.. They are most timely anti well done. 
Horsehark riilin^ is a womlerful sport for 
both children ami iidiill.s. As in the case 
of lioaiinj;, all memiK-rs of the family can 
participate, llidint! teaches childn-n how 
to han<lle animals, how to do things for 
themselves and how to enjoy outnif-door 
livins. 

K-MILK AI.1IKRT UBKoI. 

Danbury, Conn. 

Sirs: 

As a Kallupin|> ttrandmother, who ki'eps 
her hunters at home, I want to express 
my approval of Gordon Wriitht's ariiides. 
They are to be stanilard roadinK this sum- 
mer for the youiiK and not-so-yourij; who 
invade my barn. 

.Mrs. Wtia.i.vM 11. Lonc 
Oyster Bay, N.V. 

Sirs; 

1 hope that all y<iunK riders will clip 
both articles toyet her so they will always 
remember the only correct eiiuestrian 
form. 

Kksst M.\HI,BK 
Master of Fox Hounds 
Tryon HouiuD 

Neenah, Wls. 

Sirs: 

Please have an article on Jumping 
soon! 

Jo.\N Keefe 

Wilton, Conn. 

Sirs: 

This .series shoukl Ite placed on the re- 
()uire<l reading li-st for all aspiring ei)ues- 
irians. 

G. E. McKissick. V.M.D. 
Philadelphia 

BASEBALL: HEROES SUNG AND UNSUNG 

Sirs: 

Joe Judge could not b»‘ar out my lung- 
held opinion more correctly ( IVrdi'rl 
AijitiiiM Ihe Hull Ilf Fume, SI, June !s . Joe 
Tinker an<l Johnny Kvers don’t deserve a 
place in the Hall of Fame any more than 
docs Franklin 1’. .\danis who wrote the 
verses that immorialized them. The rec- 
ords show they weren’t even an outstand- 
ing double-play contbination in their time. 
Adams was merely bemoaning their ef- 
feclivene.ss again.st the Giants in a single 
series certainly a small peg on which to 
hang a halo of immortality. 

Ger.\ld Cl'Lli.n.vn 

Washington, D.C. 


BASEBALL: TREAD SOFTLY 

Sirs: 

1 noiE'd Walter Ilingham’s report on 
the new .Senator star, Harm>n Kille- 
brew I The Killer Slrikrn in Mni/, SI, June 
1 , <lpscribing the Killebrcws' apartment 
as “sparsely furnished. There were no 
rugs,’’ I hope ilii‘ New Knglanii philan- 
thropist who kindly loaned rugs to Wa-h- 
ington celobritii's may hav<- a f«‘W recent 
returns that could be loaned to the latest 
Washington hero. 1 am sure The Killer 
won’t lose his present job at third base. 

Fr.\.\k .1. .Miller 

San Francisco 

BASEBALL: THE COLLEGE CAME 

Sirs: 

It seems fairly obvious tlial there is 
only one honest way to settle the conllicl 
between college and profe.ssional baseball 
(I9 th Hole, May 25 , an»l that is to 
eliminate the words amaleur and profes- 
sional ELS far as baseball is cor.tH-rncii. 

To illustrate my point, what a as heller 
for all baseball than the Ntirthern I.eagin\ 
largely composed of college ba.seball play- 
ers, that operated so surci'ssfully in Ver- 
mont during the late I9:f()s? A perfect 
proving grounii for the majors, a wonder- 
ful outlet for the good college player who 
wanted a further look at baseball, and 
great for college coaches. 

John C. Willi.vms 

Glens Falls, N.V. 

GOLFINGLY. HARRY SPRAGUE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I role to Harry Sprague afl«*r -some of 
his letters in your mag ' Hear Mr, Tiihnr, 
SI. May IS, 25'. They are intresting. 

I rote him pronto about this Herbert 
Warren Wind fellow whose got his name 
plastered all over the lop of these very 
good letters about the turniments. I told 
him I would rite ofT the bat b*- suspicious 
of a guy who uses three .3i names. 

For a sample, in the papers they will say 

Escaped prisner William James I’rait 
at large. Considered dangerus jitid probly 
armed They always use the whole three 
(3: names instead of Jim ITati or just 
plain I’ratt making him sound respektihal. 
I rote him to watch out for this fellow's 
true carachter which is so he can hang 
with the pros awaiting the first chance to 
cause some truble but making it look good 
all the while. 

I told him he should lake my sujestions 
for what thi*y are worth which is a lot be- 
eau.se people who k(*ep u.sing three i3. 
names all at once sooner or later w ill l>e in 
the headlines escaping from somewhere. 

So far Harry ha.s not rote back l)Ut 
that is not unuzial when you get to be on 
the staff of a national mag. I will be in- 
iresied to get his an.swer Lsp? . and I hope 
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he will be on your stalT a very lonj; while 
because he sure yaks it up like a real pro. 

Frank R. Hi'Ri.nt TT Jr., M.D, 
Sausalito, Calif. 

GOLF: MUSICAL COMEDY NOTES 

Sirs: 

I would just like to send my thanks for 
the Wonderful articles by Herbert Warren 
Wind. I particularly like<l his coverage of 
the Walker Cup at Muirllelil i.4m A.Vr- 
eluifiri' Griiil, SI, June I ; and his note 
on Colonel Kvans-Lombe, the secretary 
there, whom Wind characterized as 
Muirfield’a musical*ct)medy secretary, 
who, not infretjuently, as he rides his l>i* 
cycle relentlessly over the course, will sinl- 
denly dart out of nowhere to upbraid a 
slovenly golfer who has replaced his turf 
after an iron shot but neglected to replace 
it so that it is perfectly aligned with the 
grain of the fairway.” 

I would like to add one more note <ni 
Cokine! Kvans-Lomhe. Whi-n I was for- 
tunate enough to play Muirfield several 
years ag*'. T asked the cohmel about their 
score card, remarking that it only had 
the number of the hole and the distance 
hut no par for any of the hole.s. The coki- 
nel gave mo a most patronizing look and 
said, "My dear ftdlow, we don’t have a 
par at Muirfield — we simply gather here 
to play golf.” 

AHTHfR .Il l.lAN 

Los Angeb'S 

GOLF: THAT OTHER SB 

Sirs: 

Here are a few additional things about 
the 59 I made in the 193k Northern Cali- 
fornia PGA championship. 

My score was more sensational than 
Snead’s (Thai Inrrfdihlr 59, SI, June 1 ■ 
because I was always a onco-a-week golf- 
er— twice in one week and 1 was over- 
f rained! In my morning round of the tour- 
nament I had finished with three straight 
birdies: then in the afternoon 1 2 birds and 
six pars for a 59 — 1 5 birdies on 21 con.secu- 
live holes played. The next day under 
similar conditions 1 didn’t get a birdie 
until the Ikth hole — an easy par-5! 

Official course records have always been 
recognized when played at stroke play. 
Mine was made in match play, however. 
There were no stymies involved, and any 
puft.s "picked up” were within inches of 
the cup. Yes, I made the 59, but I a.ssure 
you it was quite accidental. 

I will be most plpa.sed to play Sam for 
the title — to be played under my condi- 
tions: lying on the ground, back to back! 

Bari. Fry 

Alameda. Calif. 

TURF: TRADE REPORT 

Sirs: 

I certainly want to thank you for the 
fine article Whitney Tower did on Ribot 
(.4 //or.sr Trade tn Make HiKlory, SI, June 
1 : in fact, it was one of the best factual 
jobs of reporting I have .seen in a lung 
Time, and I compliment him and Sport.s 
I l-i.rsTRATEU for the care in seeing that 
it was accurately reported. 

John W. Gai.rreath 
Darby Dan Farm 

Columbus, Ohio 



Get fast relief from “bug” bites 


m 


•C .j 

W"'" '( C-ticur. T 



and skin irritations 


Even if you have a skin that’s highly sus- 
ceptible to insect bites, poison oak or ivy, 
ra.shes, .sunburn, chafing, cuts, abrasions or 
athlete’s foot, you don’t have to put up with 
itching, burning, smarting discomfort one 
moment, ('ooling Cuticura Modicaterl Liq- 
uid with its four-F>ower am>sthctio-antisep- 
tic action stop.s that summertime misery 
instantly and helps heal hurts in a hurry. 


^ . I 

Garry ('utii-ura 

Mcdicate<l Liquid with you on nil 
your tri|>s and outings. You'll have 
a happier holiday! Buy at drug- 
gists Only 59<. 


Cuticura 

MEDICATED LIQUID 
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ST. JOHNS 

SXJN TAN 

from the Virgin Islands 


Orieinutcd by the sun-wisc Virgin Islanders 
from an authentic oil of bay leaf formula, 
Gentle and pleasingly aromatic, St. .Johns 
Sun Tan filters the sun’s rays to let you 
bronze, not burn. Pampers sensitive, fair 
skin . . . and can be depended on not to 
stain any of your garments. 

Three dollars (plus taxi at better stores 
everywhere. P'ur store nearest you, write: 
M. W. McIntyre. Ltd., Madison Ave., 
New York, U.S. Agent. 

Blended o«d scaled by 

WEST INDIES BAY CO. 

ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 





Pat on the Bach 


CLARENCE A. BACH 

‘They found ivhat ihey icanied’ 


Thi.s week telf^rams from all over 
the work! are pourinj; into the lap of 
the chatty and ceaseles.sly curiou.s 
man .sh<»wn above. ('. A. Bach, fnuttd- 
er in l'.<24 of the first pboiu-journal- 
isni course in the country, is retirinji 
after :b) years at Los .Angeles' .John 
C. Fremont High School. 

Bach ran his cla.sse.s a.s if he were 
directing an operating news .service. 
One of the results was a new approach 
to sports ()hotography. .As.signing a 
student crew to a basketball game. 
Bach would order them not to bring 
Itack a single picture with the basket 
in it, but to look for the unexpected. 
I'sing Los Angeles' sports arenas as 
his studio, he drilled into his gradu- 


ale.s the tine, fast sense of timing that 
put many of them into the ranks o' 
the world's great news and sports 
photographer.s 'and l lfi of them into 
the services as wartime photogra- 
phers i. .All have llieir personal recol- 
lections. The Los Aiiiiilesi Tinier' Art 
Kt)gers remembers the German cam- 
era Bach somehow wangle*! for him 
during the Depression. Lifk’s Mark 
Kauffman recalls the sensational day 
a picture Bach assigned him to take 
made the cover of LiFK. Says Spouts 
ll.i.ir.STRATF.p’s .Jolin G. Zimmerman: 
"He wa.s a marvelous teaclier and a 
woiulerful friend." But all C. .A. will 
admit is that "a lot of talented kids 
found out here what they wanted." 


SI'OHTS lU.C.-JTRATEO 
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Now only buys a new Kodak Cavalcade 

—the projector that changes slides for you ! 


Now ihorc’s a new, lower cost model of the 
famous $149.30 ainomatic Kodak Cxivalcadc* 
Projccior for rt»lor slides! Same automatic ac- 
tion — you turn it on, il does ihr rest — but this one’s 
only $124.50! 

You enjoy hilt. l>nKhl .show.s — up to 40 slides 
in a row— without liftine: a fintter! Your C!aval- 
cadc chane[cs the picture.s . . . siuouthly, quietly 
. , . oln'vin^ the pre-set inter\als you picked out. 

\'ou never have to re-focus. Every slide you 


show is prt'condiiioned ft)r con.siant sharpnes.s. 

Your slides are safe . . . each in a steel guard 
for smooth, jam-free showings. 

Each slide is projected 5t)<)-watts-l)right 
through the l)rilliant//.5.5 lens. 

See ilie new Cavalcade Projeetor. Motlel 520, 
demonstrated at your K«xlak dealer's. .Xt only 
S124.50. it’s a sujmtI* value. .Xs little as $12.50 
down at many d<Mlers. .\l<Klel 500 with fa.ster 
J.2.S lens for extra brilliance, S149..50. 





See Kodak's “ fhe Adfenlures uj <»td Harriet'' and “ / he Ed .Sullimn Show" 


hit Ifieet ineluJe /W/rat Tax and are luijtel to ekanit tvilkeat natut. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Popular Kodak 500 Pro- 
jector ha-s Readymaiie 
C:hanger. $74.50. Kodak 
300 Fntjecior, $64.50. 


Kodachroine I'ilin — 
Mitrtd-famous fttr 
rich etilor and 
sharp projection. 


Kodak 




OAniel \\V*l>stor visit's liis •fritjncl I;inic‘S Orow 


Senator Webster, he of the golden tongue and the good life, thought Old Crow such a v 
of art, he visited Dr. Crow at the distillery. The great orator ringingly pronounced 
Crow’s whiskey “the finest in the world” — according to historical archives. 


Tiistc tlio. Orc;ntiie«s of 


^ricutH ooitrlton 


James Crow created his bourbon masterpiece 124 years ago — and 
history beat a path to his door. Today 86 proof Old Crow is 
favored by more Americans than any other bourbon — because 
it is still the perfect formula for Kentucky bourbon! 




y/r* 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO . FRANKFORT. KY , DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


